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THE  BLIND  CHILD 


in  the  Nurscry  School 


CLAIRE  L.  JACKSON 


“Hands  are  to  see  the  music  with  at 
nursery  school.”  This  is  what  Earl  said 
one  day.  Earl  is  three  and  a  half  years 
old.  He  has  a  crew  cut,  a  gay  smile  and 
is  full  of  zip.  He  is  blind.  Earl  and  his 
sister  and  their  mother  go  one  day  each 
week,  to  a  parent-child  nursery  school 
located  in  one  of  the  parks  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Earl  is  the  only  blind  child  in  his 
nursery  school  group,  but  in  other  jiarts 
of  the  country,  other  blind  children  go 
with  their  friends  and  brothers  and 
sisters  to  nursery  school. 

Blindness  has  increased  greatly  in  in¬ 
fants  in  the  past  twelve  years.  .\  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia 
produces  blindness  in  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent  of  all  premature  infants.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  greatly  increased 
population  of  blind  preschool  children. 
The  importance  of  help  to  the  parents 
of  these  children  has  been  widely  recog¬ 
nized  in  programs  with  an  individual¬ 
ized  approach,  which  give  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  child’s  home  en¬ 
vironment  is  basic  to  his  security. 

In  C^alifomia  there  are  two  programs 
with  similar  objectives  which  have  been 
offering  visiting  service  to  families  of 


preschool  blind  children  since  1949. 
The  Varieties  Club  Blind  Babies  Foun¬ 
dation  is  a  private  agency  serving  north¬ 
ern  California.  The  State  Services  for 
Preschool  Blind  Children,  serving  south¬ 
ern  California,  are  a  function  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind.  Eleven 
visiting  teachers  combine  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  families  of  about 
5(K)  preschool  blind  children  in  the 
state. 

One  important  objective  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  foster  the  healthy  jx'rson- 
ality  development  of  the  child  by  help¬ 
ing  the  family  find  its  own  strengths  out 
of  which  can  grow  mutually  satisfying 
and  solid  relationships,  .\nother  im¬ 
portant  objective  is  helping  the  child 
to  become  an  active  and  participating 
member  of  society.  Success  in  these  ob¬ 
jectives  begins  with  the  child’s  accept¬ 
ance  by  his  own  family  group.  Day  by 
day  living  within  the  family  group,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  neighborhood  and  wider 
community  as  he  provides  the 

child  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
strong  healthy  body,  an  alert  inquiring 
mind,  the  capacity  to  enjoy  friends  and 
to  achieve  increasing  indejjendence  in 
thinking  and  action. 
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Parents,  the  visiting  teachers  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  feel  a  great  need  for  help.  With 
help  they  lose  their  uncertainty  and  be¬ 
gin  to  see  clearly  that  their  blind  baby 
is  responsive  to  their  efforts.  They  grow 
to  realize  that  he  is  more  like,  rather 
than  different  from  other  children. 
They  begin  to  enjoy  him  thoroughly 
and  to  have  fun  together  as  a  family. 
And  they  also  then  begin  to  seek  for 
him  the  same  kinds  of  experiences  and 
opportunities  that  they  have  been  taught 
are  of  value  for  children  in  general. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  programs  it  was  foreseen  that 
some  families  might  wish  that  their 
children  could  attend  nursery  school 
along  with  sighted  children.  The  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  began  to  visit  nursery 
schools  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  They 
were  able  to  enlist  and  obtain  the  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  of  the  Association  of 
Nursery  School  Education  of  Southern 
California  and  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  as  well  as  of  individ¬ 
ual  nursery  schools.  The  movement  has 
grown  to  include  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
schools.  Child  care  center  programs,  co- 
ojjerative  nursery  schools,  teacher-train¬ 
ing  centers,  park  "rhythm  groups,” 
parent-child  groups  meeting  once  a 
week  are  among  the  kinds  of  schools 
represented.  The  majority  of  children 
who  now  attend  probably  are  going  to 
private  neighborhtxxl  nursery  schools. 

It  has  lx.*en  jx)ssible  to  watch  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  children  as  they  were 
admitted  to  and  began  to  participate  in 
different  nursery  schools.  Some  have 
gone  on  to  attend  public  kindergartens, 
where  public  school  authorities  have 
recognized  the  potential  value  of  this 
kind  of  experience  for  the  child.  Parents 
of  these  children  have  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  child-study  groups  at  their 
child’s  s<htx>l.  They  t(X),  Ix'long  to  the 
community  without  distinction  though 
they  are  welcome  to  attend  monthly 
meetings  of  parents  of  exceptional  chil¬ 


dren,  planned  by  the  visiting  teachers, 
if  they  wish. 

Two  Roles  of  Nursery  School 

The  nursery  school  is  performing  two 
imfx)rtant  roles  in  welcoming  the  blind 
child  into  its  group.  And  these  roles 
would  hold  when  the  school  opens  its 
doors  to  any  child  who  is  different  from 
the  majority  group.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
good  nursery  school  gives  the  child  a 
place  to  grow  well  in,  a  place  where  he 
can  truly  learn  to  know  himself  and  to 
like  himself.  It  also  helps  all  the  people 
who  know  him  to  develop  a  different 
kind  of  feeling  about  blind  people.  It’s 
hard  to  change  attitudes,  but  here,  in  the 
nursery  school,  is  the  place  where  atti¬ 
tudes  are  shaped  and  formed.  In  other 
words,  the  nursery  school  helps  the 
blind  child  in  two  ways:  One,  it  helps 
him  grow  well,  healthy  and  strong  in¬ 
side  so  that  he  can  cope  with  the  world 
as  it  is;  two,  it  also  helps  to  alter  a  little 
bit  the  way  the  world  is. 

Most  people,  for  instance,  believe  that 
blindness  is  incapacitating.  They  feel, 
too,  that  blind  people  must  feel  terribly 
sad,  terribly  deprived.  Well,  here  is  a 
story  about  a  little  girl  who  is  blind  and 
who  has  been  going  to  a  nursery  school 
since  she  was  three  years  old.  She  is 
four  and  a  half  now,  and  the  other  day 
she  slipped  away  from  home.  She  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  the  beach  and  trudged 
on  down  the  sandy  shore  for  quite  a 
distance.  She  was  nearly  two  blocks  from 
home  when  some  big  girls  thought  to 
ask  her  where  she  wandered.  A  police¬ 
man  also  came  by  and  he  promised  her 
the  usual  ice  cream  cone  for  the  usual 
information.  As  the  mother  arrived, 
nearly  frantic,  the  child  was  pleased  to 
see  her  but  was  composed  and  intent  on 
extracting  the  ice  cream  cone  from  the 
jx)liceman.  “.And  then,”  she  said,  “I 
promised  the  big  girls  to  go  swimming 
with  them.”  This  little  girl  is  not  afraid 
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ol  tlie  world.  She  is,  in  fact,  in  love  with 
the  world  and  its  people.  In  a  great  big 
way  she  is  saying,  “Yes”  to  life.  Her 
parents,  neighbors,  friends,  and  her 
nursery  school  teachers  have  helped  her 
all  along  the  way,  and  have  learned,  as 
well,  from  her. 

Teachers'  Attitudes 

Nursery  school  teachers  have  raised 
some  questions  and  have  expressed  some 
anxieties.  They  have  some  feelings  about 
blindness  that  are  hard  to  shake  and 
which  need  expression — verbal  expres¬ 
sion.  They  need  to  talk  with  an  under¬ 
standing  visiting  teacher  who  knows 
about  blindness.  They  need  to  look  at 
their  own  feelings,  for  children  are  af¬ 
fected  by  their  elders’  real  feelings. 
Teachers  who  have  worked  with  blind 
children  have  found  some  answers,  and 
they  have  gained  security  through  their 
daily  relationship  with  the  child  and 
his  family.  They  have  discovered  that 
their  own  experiences  as  teachers  have 
l)een  enriched,  and  that  they  and  the 
grou|>  can  grow  in  acceptance  of  differ¬ 
ences.  They  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  feeling  that  the  growth  drives  and 
basic  needs  of  children  are  alike,  even 
while  they  express  in  every  action  their 
unique  differences. 

At  the  nursery  schex)!  teacher’s  first 
experience  w’ith  a  blind  child  she  gen¬ 
erally  exjjresses  concern  for  the  child’s 
safety.  If  the  teacher  will  obserse  the 
child  at  home  and  at  schcxjl,  she  will 
come  cpnckly  to  share  the  feeling  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  fearfid  for  him 
in  any  reasonably  safe  environment.  He 
will  bump  and  fall,  of  course,  but  so  do 
other  children.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
he  will  be  ready  for  schex)!  before  en¬ 
tering.  He  should  have  certain  skills,  a 
feeling  of  freedom,  and  be  accustomed 
to  l)eing  with  other  children.  If  he  has 
had  the  opjx>rtunity  to  develop  nor¬ 
mally  in  a  fairly  free  environment,  if 


his  parents  have  been  able  to  give  him 
appropriate  help,  he  will  make  gcxxl  use 
of  cues  around  him  in  a  way  that  will 
fairly  astound  the  teacher.  The  slight 
“ping”  which  the  sighted  child  will  not 
even  hear  will  reveal  much  to  the  blind 
child.  .Air  pressures  and  echo  bounce 
give  him  definite  information  about  his 
environment.  It  is  of  help  to  remember 
the  comment  made  by  Cutsforth  in  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society  in  which 
he  said  that  the  blind  child  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  six  cylinder  engine 
with  one  cylinder  missing.  Instead,  he 
is  like  a  w’ell  functioning  five  cylinder 
engine.  He  will  also  have  a  certain  in¬ 
ner  caution. 

Teacher's  Perception  of 
Blind  Child's  Viewpoint 

The  teacher  may  feel  some  lack  of 
assurance  in  assisting  the  child  in  his 
orientation  to  the  group  or  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment.  So  much  will  depend 
on  the  individual  child.  Here,  as  with 
all  children,  the  teacher  must  wait  and 
watch.  She  does  this  sensitively  with  the 
shy  child.  Without  pushing  him  she  may 
help  him  bridge  the  distance  to  a  group 
by  a  warm  smile  or  a  comment.  She  as¬ 
sists  the  aggressive  child  by  letting  him 
know  that  she  appreciates  his  eager  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  helps  him  direct  it.  She 
can  do  the  same  for  the  child  who  does 
not  see  by  watching  him  and  by  taking 
her  cue  from  him.  She  will  sexju  learn 
what  is  familiar  to  him.  She  will  scx>n 
learn  how  he  feels  about  being  helped. 
If  she  watches  him  as  he  moves  alx>ut 
she  will  note  how  his  fingers  explore, 
how  attentively  he  listens,  how  he  uses 
his  mouth  or  nose  to  find  out  about 
things.  This  child  will  show’  her  as 
readily  as  any  other  what  he  can  see 
and  understand  and  where  he  may  need 
help  or  appreciation  or  interpretation. 

I’he  teacher  must  also  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions.  The  emotional  tone 
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in  the  teacher’s  answer  will,  of  course, 
carry  more  weight  to  both  the  blind 
(hild  and  his  sighted  friend  than  what 
she  actually  says.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  fact  that  he  is  blind.  Children  are 
very  frank  in  commenting  about  each 
other’s  differences.  Differences  in  color. 
Differences  in  sex.  Differences  in  clothes. 
Small  children,  as  one  gifted  teacher 
pointed  out,  are  puzzled  by  differences. 
They  ask  questions  and  w'ish  honest 
answers,  riiough  small  children  are 
puzzletl,  they  s(K)n  learn.  \  two  and  a 
half  year  old  said,  putting  the  blind 
child’s  hands  on  top  of  her  head,  “He 
cannot  see  my  pretty  curls,  but  he  can 
feel  how  soft  they  are.”  .And  teachers 
learn  that  if  one  listens  carefully  one 
(an  hear  soap  bubbles  break,  and  know 
that  shoes  are  new  or  old  by  the  way 
they  smell. 

I'he  blind  child  may  give  his  own  an¬ 
swers  if  given  time.  “VVliy  can’t  you 
see?”  asked  a  little  boy.  “Boru  too  soon,” 
was  the  suc(  inct  reply. 

Another  illustration  of  this  order 
tomes  in  a  story  about  Susie,  aged  Hve 
and  a  half.  Susie  had  just  started  public 
s(luM)l  kindergarten.  .A  little  girl  said 
to  her,  “Say,  you  can’t  see,  can  you?” 
And  Susie  replied,  “Oh  heck,  I  can  see 
the  sun.  .And  as  soon  as  1  find  my  way 
around  this  plate.  I’ll  be  alright,  don’t 
you  worry.” 

I  hese  examples  illustrate  the  normal 
healthy  acceptante  of  dillerences  that 
tan  evolve  in  an  accepting  and  honest 
environment.  V’alue  to  all  members  of 
the  group  is  evident.  -Again  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trusting  children  to  htul  answers 
and  learning  to  recognize  when  some 
help  or  interpretation  is  suitable. 

The  teacher  in  feeling  with  the  child 
will  soon  begin  to  share  his  way  of  ex¬ 
periencing  and  will  thus  enrich  her  own 
program.  One  imaginative  teacher  came 
to  s(h(K)l  wearing  a  beautiful  im|x)rte(l 
necklace  whith  jangled  softly  as  she 
walked.  C^athy,  a  new  blind  child  in  her 


group,  and  shy,  was  enchanted.  Cathy 
wore  it  home  that  night.  The  next  day 
Cathy  looked  to  see  what  the  teacher 
might  now  be  wearing  and  found  a 
string  of  lovely  carved  beads.  Other 
children  wanted  to  see  them.  “Really 
see  them,  I  mean,  like  Cathy  does.”  This 
teacher  said,  “I  find  myself  feeling  with 
Cathy,  hearing  with  Cathy,  sharing  new 
feelings,  new  sounds,  with  all  the  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Provision  of  Sensory  Experience 

One  teacher  helped  her  group  by  hav¬ 
ing  “listening”  and  “smelling”  walks. 
.At  first  it  was  the  blind  child  who  could 
hear  most  things.  But  soon  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  grew  much  more  perceptive.  .An¬ 
other  teacher  said  recently,  “My  kinder¬ 
garteners  have  never  known  the  joy  of 
the  sound  of  the  buzz  saw  till  Jimmy 
told  us  about  it.  .And  the  smooth  satiny 
feel  of  certain  wtxxls  and  the  smells! 
The  sawdust  used  to  clean  the  ll(x>rs, 
the  ((x>king  smells  coming  from  the 
cafeteria.  C.halk  and  crayons,  paint  and 
clay  and  the  smell  of  a  fresh  lovely  new 
day  were  all  brought  to  our  attention 
by  Jimmy.”  It  was  this  same  little  boy 
who  pointed  out  on  a  trip  with  his 
group  to  the  lumber  yard  that  there 
were  three  kinds  of  saws.  He  could  tell 
by  the  sounds  they  made.  .And  still  an¬ 
other  teat  her  pointed  out  that  having  a 
blind  child  in  the  group  made  all  the 
teachers  freshly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  giving  all  children  a  much  wider 
range  of  sensory  experiences. 

Every  child  tieeds  good  experiences 
well  grounded  in  objective  reality. 
Every  child  neetls  the  chance  to  do  and 
to  feel,  the  chance  to  explore  and  ex- 
jx-riment.  Every  child  needs  adults  about 
who  can  help  him  interpret,  and  “add- 
up.”  I'he  child  who  does  not  see  has  a 
neetl  to  experience  tlirectly  and  com¬ 
pletely  whenever  |x>ssible.  His  “must” 
in  this  area  often  reminds  the  teacher 
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.  a  chance  to  do  and  to  feel  ...  to  explore  and  experiment." 


how  valuable  a  method  of  learning  this  he  tan  examine  and  use  materials  and 
is  for  all  children.  “Don’t  touch”  is  a  objects  as  he  wishes, 
cultural  taboo  that  keeps  children  from  The  teacher  also  needs  to  let  the  child 
learning  and  from  reality.  without  sight  know  what  is  going  on 

At  one  nursery  school  lives  a  duck,  around  him.  “Mar\  is  sitting  at  the  table 
Mrs.  Dingle  by  name.  .All  the  children  playing  with  the  clay.  She’s  calling  you 
love  to  watch  .Mrs.  Dingle  have  her  to  join  her,”  or  “Danny,  the  children 
bath.  Helping  to  carry  her  to  the  jjool  are  building  a  house  of  blocks.  You’ll 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  her  weight  ami  the  need  to  ride  your  ‘trike’  away  from 
warmth  of  her  bmly  and  her  feathers,  here.”  One  blind  chikl  in  kindergarten 
If  a  chilli  stands  close  to  the  pinrl  he’s  was  upset.  She  thought  she  was  dumb 
bound  to  get  wet  since  Mrs.  Dingle  en-  and  slow  because  it  timk  her  so  long  to 
joys  her  bath  with  vigor  and  enthusi-  buckle  her  own  shoes.  ^Vhat  she  did  not 
asm.  He  knows  about  the  water  Iwcause  realize  was  that  the  teacher  heljKil  the 
he  hel|)etl  lug  buckets  fidl  of  water  to  other  chililren.  Feeling  prouil  of  this 
fill  the  p(M)l.  I'he  next  time  he  hears  chilli’s  accomplishment  the  teacher  had 
someone  shout,  “Mrs.  Dingle’s  taking  a  let  her  work  alone! 
bath,”  or  hears  her  “hiK)nk,  hoonk,”  this  Fhe  teacher  can  easily  determine  the 
child  will  know  what’s  going  on  though  meaning  of  the  child’s  environment  to 
he  can’t  see  with  his  eyes.  Vision  would  him  if  she  will  try  to  imagine  what  his 
make  the  chilli’s  learning  much  easier,  worlil  is  like.  For  example,  the  chilli 
But  he  can  live  anil  learn  effectively  who  iloes  not  see  uniloubttxlly  has  a  dif- 
without  vision  when  he  can  do — when  ferent  mental  construction  of  “house” 
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than  a  sighted  child.  It  is  made  up  for 
him  of  sounds  and  echoes,  of  feelings 
and  of  smells.  He  has  to  learn  to  be 
careful  of  the  block  structures  built  by 
his  friends  because  these  are  of  value  to 
his  friends  and  not  because  they  make 
much  sense  to  him  at  first.  Later  he  will 
make  use  of  blocks  in  dramatic  play  as 
pretending  assumes  increasing  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him.  He  can  learn  to  call  this 
block  structure  a  house,  but  really  a 
house  is  a  cozy  feel  w'ith  rcK)ms  that  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  smells,  and  sounds.  The  hall 
is  pleasant  because  it’s  narrow.  Here 
one  can  move  freely.  The  bathroom  is 
full  of  echoes.  Mother’s  room  smells 
pleasantly  of  her  perfume.  The  rugs  are 
deep  and  sm(K)th  and  sometimes  one 
bumps  into  the  dresser  because  there  are 
no  echoes  to  guide.  These  smells  and 
sounds  are  difficult  to  build  with  blocks. 
Explanation  and  interpretation  help.  It 
is  necessary  to  try  to  determine  the 
meaning  that  his  environment  has  to 
the  child  and  what  his  realities  are. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  the  teacher  to 
recognize  that  certain  behavior,  certain 
bmly  movements,  certain  postural  atti¬ 
tudes  are  meaningful  to  the  child  who 
does  not  see.  The  teacher  will  note  that 
at  times  the  child’s  head  will  be  down 
on  the  table.  He  is  listening  attentively. 
Perhaps  he  jumps  about  a  gcxxl  deal. 
“Up  and  down”  is  easier  than  “back 
and  forth”  and  it  drains  off  energy  just 
as  effectively.  Hugging  another  child 
with  much  affection  tells  him  a  lot 
about  that  child.  Here  again  the  teacher 
may  need  to  help  by  interpreting.  “Mary 
is  feeling  very  friendly  this  morning, 
johnny.  She  wanted  you  to  know  it.” 
And  to  Mary,  “You  can  tell  johnny 
that  you  are  glad  to  see  him.  I  think  he’d 
like  to  feel  your  new  leather  jacket.” 
“Don’t  touch”  has  often  been  taught 
too  well.  Children  need  some  help  in 
understanding  that  this  is  not  only  all 
right  but  indeed  a  splendid  way  to  learn. 


I'he  important  goal  with  all  children 
is  to  help  them  to  develop  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  self-assurance.  Every  child 
needs  to  develop  good  feeling  about 
himself,  to  like  himself.  Every  child 
needs  every  opportunity  to  exercise 
whatever  independence  he  is  ready  for 
and  to  do  that  which  his  body  and  mind 
and  spirit  seek  to  do.  He  needs  to  be 
able  to  be  himself.  Nursery  school  can 
offer  the  child  the  opportunities  that 
help  to  build  these  feelings. 

Nursery  School 
Teachers'  Objectives 

Attitudes  toward  himself  which  the 
child  develops  dejiend  almost  entirely 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  people  around 
him.  Are  they  fearful  for  him?  Are  they 
anxious?  Do  they  like  him  even  when 
he  behaves  badly?  Do  they  think  of  him 
as  a  baby?  Do  they  emphasize  his  de¬ 
fects  and  limitations  rather  than  build 
on  his  capacities?  Do  they  avoid  facing 
his  real  limitations  or  help  him  live  with 
them?  In  other  words,  do  they  have 
faith  in  him?  Do  they  know  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  incapacitating  but  that  how 
he  feels  about  himself  can  be  incapaci¬ 
tating? 

In  the  nursery  school  the  child  can 
have  meaningful  experiences.  He  can 
have  the  chance  to  make  his  mistakes 
“without  being  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
inherently  dumb.”  .And  here  as  in  his 
home  he  can  also  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give,  to  share  and  to  assume 
resjK>nsibility.  “Let  me  help,”  says  the 
child.  “I’ll  clean  up  the  spilled  milk.” 
“I  want  to  pass  the  cookies.”  “It’s  my 
turn.”  It  give's  a  child  quite  a  bouncy 
feeling  to  help.  It  can  fill  him  with 
pride  and  joy  that  he  is  expected  to 
help.  TTie  blind  child  quite  often  must 
accept  help  from  others,  so  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  imjx)rtant  that  he  be  given  re¬ 
sponsibilities  commensurate  with  his 
age  and  experience  which  he  can  ca- 
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pably  fulfill.  Parents  can  give  to  their 
children  an  expression  of  honest  ap¬ 
preciation  for  help  given  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  shared.  Nursery  school  teach¬ 
ers  can  do  the  same  so  that  children 
learn  to  reach  a  little,  to  stretch  a  bit 
and  have  a  chance  to  grow. 

One  day  a  little  boy  said  something 
about  himself.  (It  will  be  seen  quite 
clearly  that  what  he  said  was  very  im- 
|X)rtant.  He  described  how  he  felt  about 
himself.)  This  is  the  same  little  boy  in 
the  story  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
Earl.  Earl  said  one  day  as  he  lay 


stretched  out  on  the  grass  resting  after 
a  busy  and  happy  morning.  “I  like  me. 
I  love  me.”  This  is  what  really  matters, 
then.  And  here,  for  this  child,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  real  freedom.  He  will  not  be 
incapacitated  though  he  cannot  see  with 
his  eyes.  He  will  be  free  within  himself 
— free  to  love  other  people  and  free  to 
cope  with  reality  no  matter  how  stern 
and  unyielding,  for  he  feels  good  inside 
about  himself. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Bulletin, 
of  the  National  Association  for  Nurserv  Edu¬ 
cation,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4. 


That  the  Blind  May  See 

VIRGINIA  M.  AXLINE 


.\  REVIEW  of  the  history  of  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  to  achieve  dignity  and  stature  brings 
into  focus  again  and  again  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual’s  capacities  to 
meet  the  demands  that  confront  him  all 
along  the  way.  The  history  of  education 
relates  our  accumulating  exjjeriences 
and  evaluations  of  these  experiences 
that  advance  our  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  and  relationships.  There 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  t)e  a  search 
for  increased  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  of  others — of  our  likenesses  and  our 
differences,  of  our  co-operative  efforts 
and  our  unique  individual  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  basic  concept  of  democracy 
that  we  strive  to  balance  the  scale  with 
equal  portions  of  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility — of  individual  rights  and  the 
|xx)ling  of  those  individual  rights  into 
constructive,  co-operative  effort  for  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  individual  and  the 
improvement  of  society. 

Our  most  important  responsibilities 


in  the  face  of  the  pressures,  tensions, 
jiroblems,  and  threats  of  today’s  world 
are  the  recognition,  development,  and 
utili/ation  of  our  capacities  in  order  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  security,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  resjject — resjiect  for  those 
who  are  like  us  and  those  who  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  us. 

Tragedy  of  Wasted  Ability 

There  is  great  need  to  utilize  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  all  individuals  and  to  explore 
ways  in  which  we  might  more  effectively 
help  the  individual  realize  his  potential¬ 
ities.  There  is  also  great  need  to  explore 
the  nature  of  individual  capacity,  to  in¬ 
crease  our  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  to  learn  more  effective  ways  of 
freeing  the  capacity  of  the  individual  so 
that  he  can  make  his  own  contribution 
to  the  development  of  his  total  self  and 
of  society.  The  tragedy  of  wasted  ability 
can  perhaps  be  offset  to  some  degree  if 
we  increase  our  efforts  to  understand  the 
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individual  and  the  ways  in  which  he 
learns  to  become  an  effective  person.  If 
we  are  able  to  become  sensitive  to  those 
factors  that  either  enhance  or  restrict  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  development,  per¬ 
haps  we  can  devise  more  effective  ways 
of  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  today. 

In  recent  work  with  young  children, 
we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  our  understanding  of 
human  behavior  and  of  the  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  the  measures  we  use  to  assess 
ability.  There  are  so  many  inter-related, 
complex  factors  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child’s  personality  and 
the  functional  use  of  his  abilities.  Per¬ 
haps  this  need  to  achieve  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  human  behavior  is 
more  apparent  in  recent  work  with 
young  children  who  are  blind  or  who 
differ  markedly  in  any  way  from  others. 
This  whole  problem  area  of  being  able 
to  understand  and  accept  the  individual 
who  is  different  is  probably  very  much 
like  the  uneasiness  and  insecurity  we 
feel  in  dealing  with  any  situation  that 
deviates  from  our  own  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  concepts  and  behavior. 

Blindness  of  Prejudice 
And  Ignorance 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  blindness  among  premature  infants. 
This  increase  was  due  in  large  part  to  a 
disease  that  is  known  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  degree  to  which  this 
disease  affects  the  vision  of  the  child  is 
variable,  sometimes  being  very  slight, 
sometimes  resulting  in  total  blindness. 
At  present  there  is  little  conclusive  in¬ 
formation  alxiut  the  cause,  prevention, 
or  cure  of  this  disease.  However,  a  great 
amount  of  research  in  the  areas  of  metli- 
cine,  psychology,  and  education  is  fo(  us¬ 
ing  on  this  problem,  striving  to  achieve 

[Reprinted  from  rK.ACHK.Rs  Coi.i,m;k  Rk.cord, 
Vol.  55,  No.  5] 


a  more  comprehensive  and  functional 
understanding  of  individuals  who  are 
blind. 

Because  of  this  sudden  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  in  young  chil¬ 
dren,  attention  was  focused  on  a  study 
of  these  children  and  their  relationshij>s 
with  their  parents  and  others.  The 
strangeness  of  this  disease,  and  the  un¬ 
familiarity  of  many  people  w'ith  the  psy¬ 
chological  problems  associated  with 
blindness  in  the  young  set  these  chil¬ 
dren  apart,  since  they  were  “different.” 
The  first  reports  stated  that  these  babies 
were  also  “mentally  defective,”  because 
their  responses  and  develojiment  were 
not  like  those  of  other  children.  For¬ 
tunately  these  early  labels  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question,  and  there  de¬ 
veloped  investigations  into  the  behavior 
of  these  children  that  challenged  the 
accuracy  of  the  early  judgments.  Now 
it  is  widely  accepted  that  it  was  not  an 
over-all  lack  of  ability  in  the  infants,  but 
the  use  of  totally  inadequate,  inappro¬ 
priate  instruments  and  methods  to  assess 
ability  w'hich  brought  about  this  inac¬ 
curate  evaluation  of  these  young  blind 
children.  And  yet  many  a  mother  and 
father  were  given  these  evaluations  stat¬ 
ing  limitations  of  ability  without  any 
kind  of  qualifying  statement.  They  were 
issued  as  facts  although  they  had  never 
been  verified.  The  tragedies  that  this 
kind  of  irresjx)nsible  diagnosis  brings  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  children  are  great. 
We  need  many  more  investigations  and 
studies  and  much  more  research  to  de¬ 
termine  adequate  ways  of  achieving  an 
understanding  of  these  children  who  are 
different,  so  that  we  will  not  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  child  who  cannot  see,  the 
total  blindness  of  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance. 

Many  |)eople — parents,  teachers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  psychologists — have  regarded  a 
blind  child  as  different  in  a  way  that 
makes  being  different  a  personal  tragedy. 
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And  the  attitudes  exhibited  toward 
these  children  many  times  create  a 
greater  handicap  for  the  child  than  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  see  with  his  eyes. 

These  handicapped  children  are  too 
often  the  victims  of  sighted  people’s 
prejudice,  fear,  apprehension,  pity,  lack 
of  confidence  in  them.  Attitudes  deter¬ 
mine  in  some  degree  the  behavior  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  If  a  person  feels  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  child,  his  behavior  will 
reflect  it  in  both  individuals.  And  these 
children  have  a  special  need  for  security, 
stability,  self-respect. 

.\  mother  of  two  small  boys  told  a 
group  of  parents  about  an  experience 
she  had  had  which  jolted  her  into  an 
awareness  of  her  blind  child’s  striving 
to  be  accepted  as  a  person.  Bobby,  who 
was  blind,  was  six  years  old.  He  had  a 
sighted  brother  who  was  seven.  It  was 
the  spring  of  the  year  and  the  mother, 
looking  out  the  kitchen  window,  no¬ 
ticed  a  “first  robin’’  out  in  a  tree  in  the 
yard.  She  called  the  older  boy  by  name 
to  come  and  see  the  robin.  He  ran  out 
to  look.  When  he  and  his  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  the  living  room  where  Bobby 
had  been  left,  they  found  him  crying 
bitterly.  She  hurried  over  to  him,  asked 
him  if  he  had  hurt  himself.  Bobby 
sobbetl,  “I’m  crying  because  I  want  you 
to  call  me  to  see  the  robin,  too.’’ 

A  five-year-old  blind  girl  described 
a  Christmas  tree  that  she  had  “seen.” 
She  said  it  was  “sharp  and  smooth  and 
hot  and  smelly.”  A  sighted  child  scoffed, 
“It  tl(K'sn’t  look  that  way  at  all.  You 
can’t  see!”  The  five-year-old  then  asketl 
her  sighted  friend  what  she  thought  the 
tree  looked  like  and  received  the  reply, 
“Oh,  it’s  big  and  gieen  and  all  kinds  of 
lights  and  colors.”  But  the  five-year-old 
replied  with  assurance,  "My  way,  I  see 
it  sharp  and  smooth  and  hot  and 
smelly.”  The  descriptions  of  the  tree  are 
different,  but  each  one  is  significant  and 
meaningful  to  the  child  who  gave  it. 


Observing  and  studying  the  inner 
strengths  a  young  child  utilizes  in  his 
efforts  to  overcome  his  problems,  one 
gains  renewed  respect  for  the  capacities 
of  the  individual  and  a  confidence  in 
those  strengths. 

Organic  Blindness 
Least  Handicapping 

When  a  child  is  blind  and  is  regarded 
with  fear,  disappointment,  and  rejection 
by  others,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  other  jjersons’ 
prejudices  against  him.  If  he  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  jjerson,  if  he  does  not  experi¬ 
ence  respect  and  love,  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  others  regard  him  as  worth  while, 
the  concept  of  himself  that  he  develops 
is  confused,  inadequate.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  an  individual  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  respect  others  if  he  has  not 
experienced  a  feeling  of  being  accepted 
and  respected. 

W’hen  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  these  young  blind  children 
and  observe  them  striving  to  accept  their 
blindness  and  go  beyond  that  to  the 
development  of  adequate  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  exploring  and  un¬ 
derstanding  their  world  of  unseen  things 
and  people,  we  have  a  glimpse  at  the 
tremendous  drive  and  capacity  that  is 
within  the  individual — a  capacity  that 
can  develop  adequately  when  opportun¬ 
ities  provide  the  kinds  of  understanding 
and  communication  that  free  it. 

But  there  is  still  so  much  that  we 
need  to  learn.  There  are  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  people  cannot  see — and  or¬ 
ganic  blindness  is  probably  the  least 
handicapping  of  these. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  placed  upon  jjeople 
tcxlay  and  realize  the  great  pressures  and 
tensions  that  people  live  with  daily,  we 
need  to  rely  u|xm  the  inner  resources  of 
individuals.  If  we  can  direct  our  efforts 
to  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  way 
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in  which  even  the  very  young  child  can 
and  docs  overcome  these  obstacles,  |>er- 
haps  vve  will  be  able  to  develop  with 
this  intreased  understantling  more  ettec- 
tive  ways  of  helping  all  ol  the  “blind” 
to  see. 

Who  Is  Different? 

johnny,  aged  eight,  had  been  totally 
blind  since  birth.  He  could  not  “see”  in 
the  same  way  the  other  thildren  could. 
■And  he  hatl  developed  certain  manner¬ 
isms  to  relieve  his  nervous  tensions.  In  a 
strange  place  he  was  ttx)  uncertain  to 
run  wildly  ahead,  ami  so  he  did  his  run¬ 
ning  in  one  s|)ot,  by  jumping  up  and 
tlown  and  patting  his  hands  together. 
The  (hildren  jibetl  at  him  and  called 
him  “cra/y.”  He  ran  home  anti  asked  his 
mother  what  “crazy”  meant  and  why  the 
(hililren  calletl  him  “crazy.”  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  meant  he  tlidn’t  do  what 
other  (hildren  did.  .And  that  il  he  would 
stop  doing  these  things  that  made  him 
so  dilferent  they  would  not  call  him 
names.  He  w'as  Irustrated  and  coni irsed. 
“Kut,  .Mommy,”  he  cried  in  his  despera¬ 
tion,  “What  do  other  children  do?  It 
they  don’t  do  what  I  do,  I  don’t  call 
them  trazy  and  say  they  are  ditterent!” 

It  is  a  hard  tjuestion  to  answer.  The 
problem  ot  acteptance  and  understantl¬ 
ing  and  tolerance  is  |)erhaps  one  of  the 
most  ditht  ult  we  face  ttxlay.  If  we  can 
only  learn  to  actept  and  respect  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  and  to  permit 
eat  h  individual  to  make  his  own  contri¬ 
bution  in  his  own  unitpie  way,  then  we 
shall  be  utilizing  more  effectively  our 
human  resourtes. 

•And  if,  by  our  exploratory  studies  and 
researt  h,  we  can  learn  to  appreciate  and 
utilize  the  value  of  differences  as  w’ell 
as  of  similarities,  then  perhaps  we  can 
betome  more  effective  in  all  inter|x*r- 
sonal  and  intert  ultural  relations. 


Newr  Officers  Elected 

I'he  1954  Convention  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  .Association,  held  in 
Baltimore  last  October,  was  the  occasion 
also  for  the  election  of  officers  of  various 
sections,  in  two  of  which  workers  for 
the  blind  are  particularly  interested. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind  elected  Howard  Pa- 
trem,  of  Indiana,  as  president.  H.  A. 
Wood,  of  North  Carolina,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Cieorge  Dauth,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  is 
secretary;  and  Howard  Hansen  of  South 
Dakota,  treasurer. 

The  National  .Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs 
(formerly  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs)  is  organized  with  Emil  A. 
Trapani,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crip- 
pletl  and  Disabled,  president:  Robert 
W^ill  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handitap|K.‘d,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  W^agner  of  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  sec¬ 
retary:  William  J.  Mauntl,  Jr.,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Crippled  C^hil- 
dren  and  Adults,  treasurer.  Fourteen 
other  persons  in  addition  to  these  offi- 
ters  (omprise  the  executive  committee. 

Civil  Service  Announcement 

Mr.  .Maurice  I.  I'ynan,  Chief,  .Services 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  has  issued  an  announce¬ 
ment  calling  attention  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  examination,  .Announcement,  No. 
444 — Stenographers  and  Typists,  issued 
November  9,  i9">4,  for  jobs  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  vicinity. 

I'his  examination  is  open  to  qualified 
blind  persons.  I’here  is  no  closing  date. 
C^opies  of  the  announcement  may  be 
secured  from  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Cavil  Service  Commission. 
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Counseling  the  Client 
with  Useful  Vision 

SIMON  HOFFMAN 


Ai.most  everyone  has  some  areas  of 
emotional  involvement.  {lerson  who 
is  in  any  way  disabletl  or  w'hose  func¬ 
tioning  is  in  some  manner  impaired 
frequently  has  this  as  one  of  his  areas 
of  emotional  involvement.  As  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  use  he  is  still  able  to  make  of 
his  impairetl  member  or  organ  the 
client  often  provides  many  clues  and 
even  direct  statements  about  his  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  his  impair¬ 
ment,  his  feeling  about  it  and  what  it 
means  to  him.  During  this  discussion, 
the  attentive  counselor  can  also  learn 
a  great  deal  about  this  individual’s 
usual  patterns  of  adjusting  and  his  cur¬ 
rent  means  of  coping  with  his  social 
and  physical  environment. 

This  article  discusses  the  topic  in  re¬ 
lation  to  visual  impairment.  How’cver, 
it  is  felt  that  this  diagnostic  and  coun¬ 
seling  tool  does  have  a  generalized  ap¬ 
plicability  to  almost  any  group  served 
in  counseling. 

Workers  having  a  professional  inter¬ 
est  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
have  long  made  diagnostic  and  counsel¬ 
ing  use  of  the  ojjhthalmologist’s  reixirt. 
Such  basic  information  as  onset,  eti¬ 
ology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  visual  acuity 
with  and  without  correction  and  plot¬ 
ting  of  visual  fields  has  providetl  us 
with  objerth'e  scientific  reality.  This 
reality  shoidd  be  an  important  part  of 
both  the  client’s  and  counselor’s  under¬ 
standing. 


There  is  often  a  real  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  client’s  actual  “use  of  vision” 
(as  the  client  discusses  with  the  coun¬ 
selor  what  use  and  how  much  use  he 
feels  he  is  able  to  make  of  his  impaired 
vision)  and  his  potential  visual  ability 
as  indicated  by  the  ophthalmologist’s 
report.  What  does  it  mean?  W'^hal  is  the 
value  of  understanding  the  client’s  “use 
of  vision”? 

With  estimates  of  the  totally  blind  at 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  “le¬ 
gally  blind”*  population,  and  with  per¬ 
haps  five  per  cent  of  the  population 
with  some  major  visual  malfunction, 
the  implication  is  rather  evident  that 
understanding  of  a  client’s  “useful 
vision”  in  supplementing  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  report  may  be  widely  appli¬ 
cable  and  thus  quite  important.  Further 
analysis  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  a 
client’s  “use  of  vision”  may  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  his  perceptions  of  his 
st'lf  and  of  his  basic  needs. 

Lowenfeld,  Young,  and  Sommers  (see 
references)  present  sound  psychok>gical 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  visual 
efficiency  to  |)ersonality  factors  and  to 
adjustment. 

•  In  ihe  I'.S.A.  the  nuKst  witleU  atcepteil 
(ietinition  of  "legal  hlindnevs”  is  foiiiul  in  the 
Feileral  stnial  seturity  statutes.  It  is  ilearlv 
wimletl  in  ophthalmic  terms:  'A  isual  acuitv  of 
ito/2(M>  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  ao/atni. 
hut  with  a  limitation  of  the  hekls  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  held  sub¬ 
tends  an  angle  no  greater  than  so  degrees." 
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Areas  of  Useful  Vision 

Even  limited  vision  may  be  useful  in 
social  communications,  to  recognize 
people  in  order  to  meet  or  avoid  them. 
It  may  provide  the  perception  for  social 
amenities  regarding  apjx?arances,  dress, 
health,  etc.  In  travel,  it  can  help  in  in¬ 
dependently  identifying  the  desired 
bus,  train  or  street  car,  by  name  or 
number  or  color.  It  is  a  help  in  crossing 
streets  and  avoiding  potential  accident 
hazards.  To  be  sure,  a  trained,  well- 
oriented  totally  blind  person  can  man¬ 
age  adequately  with  a  cane  with  only 
an  occasional  necessary  request  for  as¬ 
sistance,  relying  on  his  other  senses  and 
his  orientation.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
we  can  identify  the  individual  with 
only  barest  light  perception,  whose  ex¬ 
treme  need  for  independence  may  com¬ 
pel  him  to  travel  without  a  cane  and 
without  requesting  even  necessary  as¬ 
sistance. 

Mr.  S.  is  a  bright  young  man  in  his 
late  twenties.  While  his  ophthalmologic 
report  indicates  “nil”  vision,  Mr.  S. 
claims  he  has  a  little  vision  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  which  he  uses  in  trav¬ 
eling  everywhere  by  himself.  He  uses  all 
means  of  transportation  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  He  has  stated,  “De- 
]>ending  on  how  I  feel,  I  can  sometimes 
see  better.”  Regarding  traveling  about, 
he  says,  “it  makes  me  feel  wonderful  to 
see  that  I  need  no  help  from  anyone.” 

It  may  also  identify  the  person  who 
cannot  accept  the  cane  as  an  identifica¬ 
tion  with  blindness,  although  he  may 
be  able  to  ask  for  help  where  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  se¬ 
verely  visually  handicapped  “not  blind” 
individuals  who  use  a  cane  in  order  to 
be  identified  with  the  blind  and  so  se¬ 
cure  help  without  having  to  ask  for  it. 

The  ability  and  degree  of  color  dis¬ 
crimination  have  much  value  in  daily 
living  and  vocational  planning.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  color  and  sound  use  of  color 


may  be  helpful  to  the  person  with  lim¬ 
ited  vision  as  an  aid  or  guide  in  co¬ 
ordination  and  spatial  perception  in 
traveling  about,  in  participating  in  so¬ 
cial  and  recreational  activities  as  danc¬ 
ing  or  handicrafts,  in  required  moving 
around  on  the  job  and  in  many  ma¬ 
chine  and  other  operations.  However, 
this  information  rarely  appears  on  an 
ophthalmologist’s  report. 

Visual  Reading 

Visual  reading  is  one  indication  of 
the  “use  of  vision”  in  an  activity  hav¬ 
ing  high  visual  demands.  The  ophthal- 
mological  report  is  usually  clear  about 
the  diagnosis  and  for  several  eye  con¬ 
ditions  the  limitations  are  prescribed 
axiomatically.  How  many  of  our  20/200- 
with-best-correction  “blind”  clients  are 
able  to  read  normal  newsprint  and 
normal  bookprint  from  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes  at  a  stretch  w'ithout  undue  strain? 
How  many  of  these  clients  can  main¬ 
tain  such  continuous  reading  periods 
with  only  a  five  to  15  minute  rest  inter¬ 
val  necessary? 

Ordinarily,  individuals  who  are  “le¬ 
gally  blind”  have  been  found  to  be 
unable  to  handle  a  job  having  high 
visual  demands. 

However,  Mr.  Z.,  age  55,  continues  to 
function  on  his  job  as  controller  and 
office  manager  although  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  “legally  blind.”  His  vision  is 
20/200  with  no  loss  of  field.  His  oph¬ 
thalmologist  indicates  that  he  may  use 
his  vision  as  he  desires,  with  his  own 
feeling  of  strain  as  his  limits.  He  has 
worked  out  a  method  of  doing  his  close 
visual  bookkeeping  for  45  minutes  of 
each  hour.  During  the  other  15  min¬ 
utes  of  each  hour  he  takes  care  of  his 
less  visually  demanding  office  manager 
duties.  His  adequate  performance  on 
his  job  is  attested  to  by  his  pay  incre¬ 
ment  from  $60  per  week  when  he  started 
to  $100  per  week  18  months  later. 
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How  close  must  the  print  be  held?  Is 
close  holding  of  reading  matter  for  this 
client  a  source  of  concern  or  embarrass¬ 
ment?  As  Mr.  A.  stated  during  one  in¬ 
terview,  “while  I  can  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  I  never  read  in  a  public  place 
since  I  feel  people  are  staring  at  me  be¬ 
cause  I  hold  the  pajjer  so  close.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  read  when  I  am  at  home.” 
Mr.  D.,  another  client,  indicated  “while 
I  can  fill  out  the  usual  employment  ap¬ 
plication  blank  for  myself,  I  usually  ask 
for  help  because  it  is  so  much  easier.” 
Is  this  the  typ>e  of  dependent  person 
who  “often  asks  for  help  because  it  is 
so  much  easier”  even  in  many  other 
areas  w^here  he  can  possibly  perform 
adequately?  Which  “partial  vision” 
client  shoidd  not  read  or  do  close  visual 
w’ork?  Some,  because  of  their  non-ac¬ 
ceptance  and  non-understanding  of 
their  visual  limitations,  compulsively 
think  of  themselves  only  in  terms  of 
such  visually  demanding  activity  and 
insist  on  doing  it  regardless  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  detriment  to  themselves  and  im¬ 
pairment  of  their  own  |x>tential  quality 
and  quantity  performance. 

How'  does  lighting  affect  the  client’s 
“use  of  vision?”  Does  he  see  better  in 
bright  sunlight,  in  the  shade  or  on  a 
cloudy  day?  Does  he  see  better  at  twi¬ 
light  or  at  night?  Is  artificial  light  bet¬ 
ter  than  natural  light?  Which  is  more 
helpful,  fluorescent  or  incandescent 
lighting,  diffused  or  s|X)t-lighting  or 
over-the-shoulder  lighting? 

Significance  of 
Client's  Attitude 

As  the  client  talks  about  his  use  of 
vision,  we  can  frequently  perceive  much 
“free”  expression  (verbal,  tonal,  man¬ 
nerism,  facial  and  gestural)  of  his  feel¬ 
ing  about  himself  as  a  handicapped 
person.  Mr.  C.,  a  strong,  husky  active 
man  in  his  early  fifties,  recently  became 
blind.  As  the  counselor  attempted  to 


discuss  with  him  what  use  he  is  able  to 
make  of  his  little  remaining  vision  he 
replied  that  he  had  been  immobilized 
and  overwhelmed  by  despair  and  helj> 
lessness;  “There  is  nothing  left  for  me 
to  hope  for.”  His  loss  of  vision  was  a 
tremendous  blow  to  his  ego.  “I  used 
to  come  home  with  pay  and  a  bag  of 
groceries.  Now  I  am  nobody.  Better  a 
man  lose  a  leg.  I  am  better  off  dead.” 
This  client  w’as  much  more  concerned 
with  his  “affliction”  than  with  discuss¬ 
ing  his  work  history  and  training  and 
in  attempting  to  relate  his  remaining 
other-than-visual  skills  to  new  job  goals. 
Obviously  this  client  still  needed  much 
help  with  expressing  his  feelings  and 
accepting  himself  before  he  could  mo¬ 
bilize  his  resources  in  vocational  plan¬ 
ning. 

Mrs.  Z.,  a  woman  in  her  late  forties, 
appeared  very  hesitant  and  fearful.  Her 
ophthalmological  report  indicates  light 
perception  only  in  one  eye  and  20/200 
(the  up|3er  limits  of  “legal  blindness”) 
in  the  other  eye.  While  she  is  able  to 
read  newsprint  and  distinguish  colors, 
she  states,  “If  I  look  at  one  thing  stead¬ 
ily  I  get  a  terrific  headache.”  With  tears 
she  voices  her  feelings  about  her  loss  of 
vision  and  her  problem  in  adjusting  to 
non-central  vision,  stating,  “I  have 
many  embarrassing  incidents  when  I 
bump  into  jjeople  or  objects.”  She 
further  jxiints  out  how  strongly  she 
feels  about  having  to  ask  others  for 
help,  stating,  “I  don’t  find  jjersonal 
things  so  hard  but  I  have  a  lot  of  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  outside  world.”  She  ex¬ 
plains  this  further  in  remarks  she  hears 
people  make  about  her  inferring  that 
she  is  able  to  see  and  get  around  and 
that  her  blindness  is  simply  an  act. 
This,  of  course,  aggravates  her  a  great 
deal.  As  she  said,  “At  times  it  makes 
me  feel  I  want  to  w'ithdraw  from  every¬ 
body  and  everything.  This  in-between 
state  (some  useful  vision)  is  more  tor- 
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lure  lor  me  than  being  completely  contacts  with  Mr.  E.  attempts  would 

blind.”  be  made  to  help  him  express  his  leel- 

Psydiologically  we  try  to  help  a  ings  about  using  the  needle-threader  as 

client  understand  his  adjustment  or  a  reality-testing  ol  himself  as  a  blind 
problem  by  evaluating  with  him  his  person. 

effective  use  of  himself,  his  abilities  and  The  information  about  actual  “use 
capacities.  It  is  obvious  from  the  above  of  vision”  and  its  implications  in  terms 
discussion  that  this  tool  can  be  a  valu-  of  adjustment  to  handicap  are  used  by 
able  supplement  to  the  ophthalmologi-  the  counselor  in  a  manifold  manner.  It 
cal  report.  It  can  provide  additional  in-  sujiplements  the  factual  material  in  the 
formation  about  the  client’s  current  use  ophthalmological  rejx>rt  so  necessary  to 
of  his  vision  which  is  frequently  signifi-  vocational  appraisal  and  planning  and 
cantly  related  to  his  understanding,  ac-  at  the  same  time  cues  jx)ssible  problem 
ceptance  and  adjustment  to  his  handi-  areas  in  adjustment  to  which  the  coun¬ 
cap.  It  has  also  been  very  heljjful  for  selor  should  be  sensitive.  With  this 
this  counselor  to  be  able  to  observe  the  kind  of  understanding  the  counselor 
client  in  a  |x.*rformance  situation — a  can  so  modify  his  counseling  tech¬ 
testing  or  work  situation — to  help  the  niques  and  areas  of  emphasis  to  serve 
client  evaluate  and  understand  (reality  most  adequately  the  individual  needs 
test)  his  use  of  vision.  of  the  client.  We  can  thus  help  the 

Mr.  E.  was  being  re-trained  in  power  client  sharpen  his  focus  and  facilitate 

sewing  machine  ojjeration.  He  would  his  arriving  at  job  objectives  and  set  up 
block  completely  at  our  attempted  in-  a  sound  training  plan.  This  under- 
structions  in  use  of  the  needle-threader,  standing  is  also  useful  in  introducing 
Instead  he  would  sj)end  ten  minutes  at-  the  client  to  the  training  situation  and 
tempting  to  thread  the  needle  visually.  for  planning  his  seating  within  the 
Other  sewing  machine  o|)erators  using  work  grouj>  so  that  he  can  begin  to 
the  needle-threader  have  l)een  able  to  communicate  with  individuals  who  may 
thread  the  needle  in  a  matter  of  sec-  have  worked  out  some  satisfactory  solu- 
onds.  While  many  sighted  ojierators  tions  to  similar  problems.  Anti  this 
normally  do  use  the  needle-threatler,  it  understanding  is  especially  valuable  in 
is  considered  a  virtual  necessity  for  the  helping  the  client  in  his  orientation 
visually  impaired  operator.  In  further  and  actual  placement  on  the  job. 
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Rehabilitation  and 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS 


In  1920  coNGRKss  passed  an  Act  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rehabilitation.  Nine  years 
later  the  State  Department  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  Maryland  was  established.  We 
arc  impressed  by  its  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion,  for  in  those  early  years  the  staff 
was  small;  money  was  scarce;  and  few 
workers  were  trained.  Here  in  Mary¬ 
land  most  of  the  work  was  done  with 
the  orthopedic  group,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  League  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  was  an  established  organization 
and  was  quick  to  give  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  many  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  were  working,  and  lack 
of  money  did  not  allow  for  expansion. 
•As  late  as  1942  there  was  little  being 
done  for  the  blind  by  that  department. 
Many  people  were  critical,  perhaps 
justly  so,  but  if  one  really  stutlied  the 
situation,  one  had  to  admit  that  it  was 
impossible  for  this  group  to  w’ork  with 
every  exceptional  child.  .As  money  be¬ 
came  available,  new'  fields  were  ex¬ 
plored.  Each  year  this  department  ex¬ 
tends  its  services,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Rehabilitation  has  been 
criticized  by  its  clients  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  slow.  Clients,  how'ever,  should 
realize  that  the  case  load  of  the  worker 
is  probably  a  heavy  one  and  that,  if  the 
worker  is  to  do  a  truly  gocxl  job,  he  has 
got  to  find  the  proper  position  for  his 
client  and  not  offer  him  any  job  that 
might  be  available.  Exceptional  jjeople 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  minority  and  that  the 
public  as  a  w’hole  classifies  them  into 
groups:  the  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  tu¬ 
bercular,  epileptic,  cardiac,  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  etc. 

War-time  Experience 

The  public,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
was  not  too  much  concerned  alxmt 
these  people.  World  Wars  I  and  II 
probably  hel|}ed  the  employment  status 
of  all  these  so-called  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple,  for  labor  became  scarce  and  em¬ 
ployers  were  willing  to  try  anyone.  The 
result  was  astounding,  for  many  began 
to  succeed  and  demonstrate  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  that  they  could  turn  out  just  as 
much  work,  if  not  more,  than  the 
normal  employee.  This  really  posed  a 
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problem,  for  the  regular  worker  tlitl  not 
like  to  be  shown  up.  Real  placement 
became  a  science.  The  rehabilitation 
counselor  realized  that  after  the  wars 
each  worker  had  to  fit  a  particular  job, 
not  only  in  doing  the  work,  but  in  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  his  fellow 
wcjrker.  Having  a  handicapjx-d  worker 
fail  at  his  assigned  task  far  too  often 
meant  the  door  was  closed  in  that  shop 
to  any  other  men  thus  handicapped. 
The  employer  failed  to  realize  that  the 
man  who  did  not  measure  up  was  an 
individual  and  did  not  represent  the 
entire  grtjup. 

Those  of  us  in  special  schools  were 
often  criticized  by  rehabilitation  work¬ 
ers,  who  would  tell  us  we  were  not 
teaching  the  right  things,  or  that  our 
students  did  not  know  hcjw  to  work,  or 
had  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  value. 
Perhajjs  to  some  extent  this  was  true. 
Rut,  should  we  teach  only  a  trade  to  a 
handicapped  boy  or  girl?  Haven’t  they 
the  same  right  to  a  general  education  as 
their  normal  brothers  and  sisters?  Be¬ 
ing  handicapped  does  not  necessarily 
mean  he  will  know  how  to  work  any 
better  than  the  so-called  normal  stu¬ 
dent.  d  o  be  honest,  he  prcjbably  won’t 
know  how  to  work  as  well,  for  he  has 
seldom  had  an  opportunity  for  actual 
work  experience.  I  his  is  through  no 
fault  of  his,  nor  cjf  the  school.  Then, 
too,  if  he  does  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  work,  is  that  so  dilferent  fiom  the 
average  high  schcx)!  or  college  senior 
who  looks  out  on  the  world  and  says: 
“Here  I  am,  you  lucky  people”? 

Attend  to  the  Individual  Needs 

I  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  in  a  pcjsition  to  visit  the 
s|>et  ial  schocjls  so  he  can  know  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  the  teachers.  The  student’s  file 
should  be  available  to  the  counselor 
and  every  elfoi  t  should  be  made  by  the 
school  to  cc)-o|)erate.  I  do  not  believe 


a  couple  of  visits  a  year  is  adequate,  un¬ 
less  those  visits  begin  at  the  ninth  grade 
level. 

I  find  that  the  boy  or  girl  graduating 
from  high  school  is  generally  most  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  what  he  or  she  is  going  to 
do.  If  college  has  been  chosen,  there 
are  many  plans  to  be  made,  and  these 
should  be  done  well  in  advance  so  that 
the  senior  is  not  worried  to  death  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  term  wondering  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  place.  When  this  hap|)ens, 
the  client  begins  to  question  just  what 
rehabilitation  is  going  to  do  for  him 
and,  frankly,  he  becomes  discouraged. 
The  counselor  must  realize  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  individuals,  some  of  whom 
may  have  definite  ideas  of  what  they 
want  to  do.  Fortunate  is  the  student 
who  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  desires 
to  do  for  his  life  work,  but  sometimes 
this  is  most  frustrating  to  the  counselor 
who  knows  it  may  be  easier  to  place  a 
blind  person  as  a  dictaphone  ojjerator 
than  it  is  to  place  his  client  as  a  teacher, 
physio-therapist,  or  efficiency  exjiert. 
True,  it  is  more  difficult  to  place  blind 
people  in  such  fields,  but  have  we  the 
right  to  say  to  that  blind  person,  “No, 
you  cannot  prepare  for  this  work”?  I 
realize  that  public  funds  are  Ixing 
used,  but  I  just  do  not  believe  they  are 
wasted  when  a  blind  person  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  train  for  something  he 
actually  wants  to  do. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  here  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  in  having  close  contact  with 
the  Office  of  Rehabilitation  in  Balti¬ 
more.  There  has  been  a  desire  for  co¬ 
operation  for  we  both  know  we  are 
working  for  the  individual. 

A  1943-1954  History 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  has 
happened  to  the  223  students  who  have 
left  the  Marylainl  School  for  the  Blind 
sinte  [line  19.13. 
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One  has  joined  a  religious  order. 

Two  are  ill. 

Six  have  died. 

Twenty-five  have  either  gone  to  sight 
conservation  classes,  or  entered  regular 
classes  for  seeing  children. 

Fifty-two  are  mentally  retarded,  many 
of  whom  are  unemployable,  but: 

Sixty-one  of  the  non-graduates  are 
employed.  Included  in  the  list  of  em¬ 
ployed  are  a  number  of  our  girls,  who 
are  married  and  are  homemakers.  Some 
of  these  are  also  employed  in  industry, 
but  I  believe  that  those  homemakers 
are  just  as  much  employed  as  those 
working  in  industry. 

Thirty-nine  students  graduated  from 
the  school,  or  from  public  high  school. 
Of  this  number,  23  went  to  college  (12 


of  them  still  in  college),  the  remainder 
being  employed.  So,  too,  are  the  16 
graduates  who  had  additional  training. 
The  Department  of  Rehabilitation  has 
certainly  interviewed  and  worked  with 
a  very  large  number  of  these  students. 
They  have  spent  hours  of  time  on  some 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on  them.  Of 
the  101  who  were  old  enough  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  exclusive  of  those  attending 
college,  we  believe  88  are  employed.  .\11 
of  this  would  not  be  possible  without 
complete  co-ojreration  between  the 
school  and  the  Department  of  V'^oca- 
tional  Rehabilitation.  .\ny  school  can 
have  this  service  for  the  asking.  It  is 
there.  Make  use  of  it  and  thereby  as¬ 
sist  your  boys  and  girls  to  find  their 
places  in  the  world. 


Recreation  and  the  Aged  Blind 

AARON  SOLOMON 


It  is  indeed  ironical  that  the  average 
.American  can  look  forward  to  an  in- 
creasetl  life  span  and  at  the  same  time 
find  himself  unwanted  in  his  later  years, 
with  free  time  and  little  to  do.  While 
he  may  meet  his  economic  needs  from  a 
Social  Security  pension,  savings  or  old 
age  assistance,  he  may  find  that  the  zest 
for  living  is  missing. 

Recreation  is  defined  as  “refreshment 
by  means  of  some  pastime,  agreeable  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  the  like.”  All  of  us  spend  some 
time  in  recreation  of  various  kinds.  Rec¬ 
reation  is  sought  for  in  our  leisure  time. 
Leisure  has  been  described  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  labor — a  reward  to  those  who 
work.  We  will  find  these  descriptions  of 
recreation  and  leisure  important  as  we 
consider  the  “leisure  time”  of  aged  indi¬ 
viduals  and  particularly  the  aged  blind. 


Recreation  was  not  always  so  separate 
from  the  daily  work.  The  modem  in¬ 
dustrial  process,  with  the  individual  do¬ 
ing  only  part  of  the  total  prcxluction, 
and  the  high  tempo  of  our  age  affects 
all  strata  of  the  working  population. 
One  might  almost  state  that  there  is  a 
constant  need  for  recreation  as  a  release 
from  the  tensions  of  modern  living. 

The  individual  lays  the  groundwork 
for  his  “later  years”  through  his  life 
experiences.  This  is  especially  true  of 
recreational  experiences.  The  recreation 
one  seeks  out  or  participates  in  when 
younger  is  the  kind  that  one  is  familiar 
with  as  an  older  j>erson.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  .American  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  spectator  sports  and  mass 
entertainment  media  such  as  motion 
pictures,  TV,  radio,  and  to  a  lesser 
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extent,  theatre.  Even  when  there  is  per¬ 
sonal  participation,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  are  baseball,  football, 
basketball  or  tennis.  For  most  of  us, 
these  sports  will  not  be  the  ones  that  we 
can  physically  engage  in  during  the 
later  years.  Relatively  few  individuals 
— although  the  numbers  are  increasing 
— are  interested  in  hobbies,  adidt  educa¬ 
tion  or  cultural  pursuits.  Few  individu¬ 
als  engage  in  community  work,  and  to 
most  people  this  kind  of  work  seems  not 
too  important.  With  this  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence,  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  aged  and  the  aged  blind 
in  relation  to  recreation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  lo 
per  cent  of  our  total  population  is  over 
65  and  that  the  number  of  aged  will  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  and  |>ercentage-wise 
in  the  years  ahead.  Since  many  indi¬ 
viduals  become  blind  in  their  50s  and 
bos,  greater  longevity  will  mean  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  aged  blind  persons. 

The  number  of  older  |)eople  not  gain- 
fidly  employed  is  also  bound  to  increase 
in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  important 
in  considering  our  problem  since  our 
culture  places  a  high  premium  on  in¬ 
dependence,  w'ork  and  economic  success. 
Within  the  family  configuration,  the 
husband’s  relation  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  is  highly  related  to  economic  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  social  status  of  the  man’s 
job.  When  the  man  is  threatened  by  job 
loss  or  sharply  reduced  earnings,  both 
the  man’s  and  the  family’s  status  are 
affected.  Neither  individuals  nor  the 
community  have  been  able  to  completely 
accept  as  an  alternative  to  work,  the 
pursuit  of  a  hobby,  recreation  or  com¬ 
munity  work  which  does  not  carry  com- 
|>ensation.  It  is  not  in  the  purview  of  this 
paper  to  deal  with  the  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  to  the  fore  as  the  adult 
enters  the  older  years,  nor  with  the 
physical  ailments  and  other  problems 
that  he  faces. 


The  blind,  older  adult,  like  his  sighted 
brother  and  sister,  finds  himself,  eco¬ 
nomically,  the  unwanted  man  or 
woman.  Since  work  has  such  high  cul¬ 
tural  status,  his  leisure  time  can  well  be 
a  frustrating  bitter  experience.  His  total 
day  is  now  free  time,  and  the  sighted 
look  ujjon  him  as  unable  to  continue 
his  normal  life  without  a  good  deal  of 
help.  If  he  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
home,  he  becomes  a  “problem”  to  his 
relatives  or  friends.  \Vith  the  double 
handicap  of  age  and  blindness,  what 
does  life  hold? 

Basic  Needs  Universal, 

Program  Different  in  Degree 

The  basic  needs  of  human  beings  are 
the  same  for  the  aged  blind.  They  need 
opportunities  for  self  expression,  ap¬ 
proval  and  security,  and  need  “to  be¬ 
long.”  They  need  friendship,  recogni¬ 
tion,  status,  and  group  acceptance  all 
the  more,  because  their  fears  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  or  being  unwanted,  of  having  to 
accept  inferior  status  have  a  basis  in 
fact.  Their  loneliness  is  due  not  only  to 
loss  of  old  friends,  but  to  the  social  iso¬ 
lation  resulting  from  the  handicap,  and 
the  inability  to  adjust  to  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  person  of  independent  means 
often  finds  his  enforced  idleness  just  as 
demoralizing  as  the  economically  un¬ 
derprivileged.  He,  too,  can  be  helped  by 
a  group  experience. 

In  our  exjjerience,  we  have  found 
that  recreation  can  be  a  partial  solution 
to  the  aged  blind  person’s  query  of  what 
to  do  with  his  free  time.  To  those  who 
can  emotionally  accept  not  working — 
and  this  includes  some  men  and  many 
women — this  can  be  an  almost  complete 
answer.  It  can  even  be  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  prefer  to  work. 

One  might  expect  that  the  aged  blind 
person  w'ould  visit  his  neighborhootl 
center  or  “Y”  and  participate  with 
sighted,  older  adults  in  various  hobby 
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groups  or  in  a  "Golden  Age  Club.”  This 
has  rarely  occurred.  Many  agencies  have 
reported  a  common  experience:  that 
those  with  serious  handicaps,  and  this 
includes  the  blind,  do  not  come  to  their 
centers  to  participate  in  their  programs. 

It  appears  that  neither  agency  staff  nor 
the  sighted  membership  make  an  active 
effort  to  get  the  blind  person  into  their 
program.  We  are  aware  that  neighbor- 
hootl  centers,  “Y’s”  and  settlement 
houses  lack  sufficient  trained  staff  and 
adequate  facilities.  They,  therefore,  sel¬ 
dom  extend  themselves  to  serve  those 
who  are  markedly  different.  Since  the 
blind  person  feels  that  he  is  different,  he 
tends  to  remain  away  from  neighbor- 
hootl  recreation  agencies.  In  the  light 
of  our  experience  of  working  with  the 
aged  blind,  we  do  know  that  they  could 
participate  in  neighborhood  centers  if 
they  could  be  encouraged  to  go  there, 
and  if  an  effort  were  made  to  welcome 
them  into  regular  programs. 

We  find  that  blind  individuals  who 
come  to  the  Guild  prefer  to  come  to  a 
specialized  agency.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  skills  that  arise  out  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Our  staff  is  trained  to  recognize 
blind  individuals  as  basically  individu¬ 
als  of  varying  capacities,  ujx>n  whom 
blindness  has  a  differential  effect.  Our 
activities  are,  therefore,  geared  to  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  the  individual. 
The  blind  person  also  finds  it  easier  to 
be  with  his  jieers — with  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  a  similar  handicap — and  derives 
strength  from  this  association.  This  will 
f)e  discussed  at  greater  length  later. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  has  provided 
a  recreation  program  for  blind  adults. 
The  program  has  changed  in  form  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  to  meet  the  expressed  and 
implicit  needs  of  the  participants.  Our 
program  is  a  non-sectarian  one,  and  is 
available  without  charge  to  blind  adults, 
living  within  the  metropolitan  area.  In 


our  program,  we  have  not  only  the  to¬ 
tally  blind,  but  also  those  with  light 
|)erception  and  some  partially  sighted 
individuals  who  are  classified  as  legally 
blind.  We  also  have  a  few  individuals, 
who,  while  their  vision  is  above  that  of 
legal  blindness,  have  vision  so  defective 
that  they  are  economically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  affected. 

A  Varied  Program 
at  New  York  Guild 

Our  program  for  the  current  season, 
typical  of  the  past  three  years,  is  most 
extensive  and  varied.  Included  are 
handicrafts,  ceramics,  sewing,  millinery, 
music  fun,  dramatics,  choral  group, 
forum,  music  appreciation,  social  dance 
instruction,  social  dances,  newspaper 
club,  poetry  group,  beauty  grooming, 
bingo  and  iMJwling.  We  also  have  an 
older  women’s  knitting  group,  an  Older 
Adults  Club  and  two  Middle  Years 
Clubs.  We  celebrate  holidays — Thanks¬ 
giving,  Hanukah-Christmas,  Brother- 
hood  W^eek  and  Purim — with  banquets, 
open  to  the  entire  membership.  During 
the  summer,  we  have  a  day  center  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  adults.  Because  of  its 
daytime  character,  unemployed  and 
older  adults  participate. 

The  blind  older  adult  can  participate 
along  with  younger  individuals  in  our 
many  interesting  activities  or  hobby 
groups  and  in  our  mass  activities;  but 
he  or  she  can  also  join  our  Older  Adults 
Club,  which  is  ojxm  to  men  and  women, 
60  years  of  age  and  over.  This  group 
meets  twice  weekly,  afternoons,  for  three 
hours.  During  the  first  half  of  the  group 
meeting,  each  individual  works  at  his 
own  handicrafts  project,  such  as:  wood¬ 
working,  metal  work  (which  includes 
hammering  and  shaping  of  copper,  brass 
or  aluminum),  waffle  loom  weaving, 
basketry,  raffia,  knitting,  crocheting  or 
sewing.  The  group  then  has  refresh¬ 
ments.  This  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
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of  the  following:  discussions,  group  sing¬ 
ing,  folk  and  social  dancing,  music  lis¬ 
tening,  storytelling  (by  a  staff  member 
or  one  of  the  group)  or  informal  dra¬ 
matics.  Parties,  birthday  celebrations, 
holiday  observances,  banquets  and  trips 
round  out  the  group  experiences. 

What  I  have  described  of  our  recrea¬ 
tion  program  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  available  to  the  sighted  older  adult 
in  a  good  center  or  “Y”  program.  The 
sighted  person  may  need  less  help  from 
the  staff  member  in  the  neighborhood 
center  in  some  of  the  activities,  and  he 
may  more  easily  be  able  to  use  previous 
experiences  in  attempting  new  projects. 
The  sighted  jjerson  may  be  able  to  at¬ 
tempt  and  complete  some  objects  too 
complicated  for  the  blind  person  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Some  media  that  require  visual 
perception  cannot  be  attempted  by  blind 
individuals.  The  blind  person  needs  to 
have  colors  and  shapes  of  objects  de¬ 
scribed  to  him;  he  needs  to  touch  ob¬ 
jects  to  further  clarify  his  image  of 
shape.  These  are  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences.  For  both  the  sighted  and  blind 
older  adults,  the  tempo  of  activity  must 
be  at  a  moderate  level,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  or  group  leader  must  recognize  this. 

Special  Values  in  the 
Homogeneous  Group 

The  friendship  group,  the  Older 
.Adults  Club,  is  the  core  of  many  activi¬ 
ties  that  the  Guild  provides  for  the  aged 
blind  person.  The  objectives  of  the  Club 
are  focused  on  providing  for  the  blind 
older  adult,  ex})eriences  which  would 
bring  about  friendships,  thus  lessening 
the  loneliness  and  feeling  of  isolation 
that  are  often  associated  with  blindness; 
development  of  a  sense  of  being  part  of 
a  small  group  which  would  give  each 
member  recognition  as  an  individual 
and  re-inforce  his  self  respect;  and  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  a  feeling  of  useful¬ 


ness  through  these  activities.  The  group 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  people  like  himself,  who  sjreak  in 
his  terms.  The  group  constitutes  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  healthful  release  of  his 
tensions,  and  as  such  has  a  therapeutic 
function  best  descrilred  as  milieu  ther¬ 
apy — therapy  that  results  from  the  set¬ 
ting.  He  is  stimulated  to  positive  activ¬ 
ity,  and  within  this  sympathetic  setting 
the  individual  finds  acceptance  and 
recognition. 

Other  purposes  which  are  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  older  adult  and 
are  inherent  in  the  objectives  we  seek 
are: 

— to  provide  the  group  with  social 
and  meaningful  experiences  where  stress 
is  placed  on  inter-personal  relationships; 

— to  provide  a  group  experience  for 
those  isolated  who  had  never  partici¬ 
pated  in  group  activity; 

— to  use  the  group  work  program  as  a 
tool  in  developing  positive  relationships, 
and  to  stimulate  those  individuals  with 
latent  abilities  and  interests; 

— to  provide  in  the  group  the  place 
where  warmth,  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  given; 

— to  retard  the  disintegration  which 
is  often  the  accompaniment  of  fear  of 
loneliness  and  neglect; 

— to  promote  mental  alertness. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
our  Older  Adults  Club.  The  individuals 
in  our  group  present  a  diversity  of  back¬ 
grounds.  While  they  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  socio-economic  backgrounds,  they 
are  mainly  from  the  middle  class  or 
working  class.  Culturally,  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  each  other,  but  within 
the  group  they  find  that  there  can  be 
accepting  of  differences.  Within  the 
group,  you  will  find  the  same  diversity 
of  behavior  present  as  in  a  group  of 
younger  people.  There  are  the  shy  and 
the  reticent,  the  outgoing,  the  submis- 
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sive,  the  aggressive  and  the  domineering. 

A  professional  group  worker  works 
with  the  Older  Adults  Club  and  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  some  carefully  chosen  volun¬ 
teers.  The  group  worker  is  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  in  the  recreation  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  thus,  is  also  familiar  with 
the  group  members  from  her  work  in 
other  program  areas.  She  must  have  skill 
not  only  in  working  with  this  age  group, 
but  also  must  be  able  to  train  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  developing  the  necessary  under¬ 
standing  and  skills.  She  must  have  a 
sensitivity  to  individual  needs  and  know 
how  to  use  the  program  as  a  means  of 
helping  individuals.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  activities  in  themselves  do  not 
fulfill  individual  needs.  Certainly,  the 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  many  activities  or  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  made  in  the  handicrafts  part  of  the 
program  are  an  end  in  themselves.  The 
group  worker  does  not  play  a  passive 
role  in  the  group,  but  is  concerned  in 
hcl|)ing  individuals  and  the  group  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  variety  of  meaningful  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  group  worker  must  have  some 
basic  skills  in  working  with  this  group. 
While  an  understanding  of  individual 
behavior  is  important,  the  group  worker 
must  have  basic  program  skills  in  order 
to  function  successfully.  She  must  have 
skills  in  handicrafts,  discussion,  folk  and 
social  dancing,  and  some  ability  in  lead¬ 
ing  group  singing.  The  group  w’orker 
must  lie  familiar  with  group  process  and 
know  how,  at  different  times,  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  or  passive.  At  all  times,  she 
must  not  seek  her  own  ego  satisfactions 
at  the  exjiense  of  individuals  of  the 
group. 

Naturally,  the  group  worker  should 
be  a  jjerson  emotionally  mature  and 
able  to  accept  the  blind  older  adult  in 
a  non-judgmental  manner.  She  must  be 
able  to  see  each  person  as  an  individual 


with  some  common  problems,  but  basi¬ 
cally  much  different  from  each  other. 
The  group  worker  must  be  able  to  sepa¬ 
rate  out  her  own  feelings  about  aged 
relatives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  aged 
person  is  the  same  person  he  was  when 
younger,  “only  more  so.”  The  group 
worker  needs  to  be  able  to  understand 
that  fixed  personality  traits  among  the 
aged  cannot  be  radically  changed  by  a 
club  experience.  This  does  not  deny  that 
some  change  is  possible  and  does  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  “give  and  take” 
within  group  experience. 

The  objectives  of  the  handicrafts  part 
of  the  club  program  is  the  creation  of 
new'  interests,  and  a  new  channel  for 
self-expression.  It  provides  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  learning  new  skills,  to  shine  with 
success,  and  to  enjoy  the  pride  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  specific  value  of  handicrafts 
is  that  it  offers  a  range  of  activities  for 
ego  satisfactions,  individual  achieve¬ 
ments,  social  relations  and  service  to 
others. 

During  the  time  set  aside  for  handi¬ 
crafts,  the  individual  is  encouraged  to 
select  the  kind  of  project  he  wishes  to 
work  on.  We  recognize  this  as  a  right 
of  the  individual  and  one  that  will  help 
to  strengthen  his  independence.  In  se¬ 
lection  of  projects  consideration  is  also 
given  to  that  which  the  individual  can 
“realistically”  do  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  help.  One  of  the  important 
principles  is  that  the  project  is  the  group 
member’s  own;  thus,  it  is  he  who  w'orks 
on  it.  We  must  be  constantly  watchful 
that  fearing  failure  by  the  blind  person, 
we  do  not  do  most  of  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  project.  Standards  set 
for  articles  made  should  not  be  lower 
than  those  set  for  sighted  groups.  A  per¬ 
son  takes  pride  in  his  accomplishments 
and  also  receives  gratification  when 
others  find  pleasure  in  the  article  he  has 
made.  The  member  is  concerned  with 
good  and  careful  work,  and  wants  to  be 
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told  to  do  it  over  again  it  it  is  not  a 
gootl  job.  The  finished  product  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  blind  person  assurance  that 
he  can  still  do  things  for  himself.  It  is 
something  that  brings  him  status  not 
only  in  the  group,  but  in  the  family 
unit  as  well.  Finally,  it  is  something 
useful  that  he  can  use  for  himself  or 
give  as  a  gift  to  others. 

Special  Occasions 

Parties  and  holiday  celebrations  fill 
a  very  special  need  of  this  grouj}.  The 
group  monthly  plans  for  a  party  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  birthdays  of  members  that  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  month.  Food  plays  a  spe¬ 
cial  part  in  these  parties.  The  group 
mendjers  are  encouraged  to  contribute 
footl.  This  has  strengthened  individu¬ 
als’  leeling  of  indepemlence.  We  have 
found  that  some  women  delight  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  delicacies  to  demonstrate 
that  their  skills  have  not  been  dulled 
by  age  or  blimlness.  \VT*  can  well  attest 
to  the  gfxxl  f(Kxl  that  they  can  produce, 
and  memlx*rs  of  the  grouj)  comj)liment 
them  on  their  skill.  Those  who  cannot 
pro\'ide  focxl  make  a  money  contribu¬ 
tion  (which  is  always  a  nominal  one) 
for  refreshments,  to  suj)j)lement  home 
made  items. 

.Many  in  the  grouj)  do  not  have  birth¬ 
day  celebrations  at  home,  and  the  j)lau- 
dits  of  the  grouj)  members  add  to  the 
individuals’  feeling  of  imj)ortance.  Holi¬ 
day  celebrations,  with  their  tie  to  the 
familiar  and  enjoyable,  are  events  the 
grouj)  greatly  aj)j)reciates.  Here,  we  en¬ 
courage  individual  j)articij)ation  and 
grouj)  j)lanning  for  the  event. 

Trij)s  to  various  j)laces  of  interest 
j)rovide  an  imj)ortant  exj)erience  for 
meml)ers  of  the  grouj).  The  grouj)  has 
visited  museums,  the  United  Nations,  a 
radio  broadcast,  etc.  .After  going  to  the 
radio  broadcast,  the  grouj)  reviewed 
the  meaning  of  the  exj)erience  for  them. 
There  had  been  some  confusion  at  the 


broadcast  in  relation  to  being  seated, 
reinforcing  blind  peoj)le’s  comj)laint 
concerning  the  sighted  not  knowing 
how  to  j)roj)erly  helj)  the  blind.  The 
grouj),  however,  found  much  that  was 
j)ositive  about  the  exj)erience.  One 
.  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  grouj),  that 
while  the  exj)erience  might  seem  unim- 
j)ortant,  w’hat  was  imj)ortant  was  that 
they,  as  a  grouj),  shared  the  exj)erience 
rather  than  going  alone.  We  clo  know 
that  neither  age  nor  handicaj)  changes 
the  needs  of  individuals  to  be  exj)osed 
to  new  exj)eriences.  Individuals  use 
these  exj)eriences  for  the  j)leasure  they 
derive,  and  get  secondary  satisfaction 
from  telling  their  friends  and  relatives 
about  them.  We  all  know  of  garrulous 
old  j)eoj)le  who  j)ersist  in  re-telling  sto¬ 
ries  of  what  haj)j)ened  to  them  in 
younger  years.  This  constant  need  for 
rej)etition  of  oft-told  tales  may  arise  out 
of  the  need  to  secure  status,  but  more 
likely  because  of  limited  or  no  new  ex- 
j)eriences  to  relate.  We  have  found  that 
trij)s  have  meant  much  to  our  members, 
and  that  our  oldsters  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  j)resent  than  the  j)ast. 

Entertainment  is  imj)C)rtant  to  our 
older  adidts.  In  the  beginning,  it  usually 
meant  recjuests  for  bringing  in  outside 
entertainment.  .As  individuals  within 
the  grouj)  grew  more  secure,  much  of 
the  entertainment  came  from  members. 
I'his  takes  the  fonn  of  solo  singing, 
grouj)  singing,  informal  dramatics  (such 
as  paj)er  bag  dramatics,  j)arcxlicson  j)lays 
or  c)j)eras,  etc.,)  j)arty  games,  j)C)etry, 
(usually  j)C)ems  written  by  a  member  of 
the  grouj))  and  storytelling.  Outside  en¬ 
tertainers  are  invited  by  both  the  group 
worker  and  members  of  the  grouj). 

Democratic  Participation 

We  are  concerned  in  develoj)ing  the 
demcxratic  j)rocess  in  the  grouj),  and 
encouraging  grouj)  discussions  and  de¬ 
cisions.  'Fhe  grouj)  worker  has  resj)onsi- 
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bility  in  handling  the  problem  of  how¬ 
to  curb  the  over-participating  ineinljer 
so  that  those  who  are  shy  and  reticent 
can  l)e  drawn  into  the  discussion.  The 
group  w'orker  encourages  the  group  to 
discuss  a  variety  of  matters  that  interest 
them,  and  brings  in  new  ideas  when  the 
group  is  blocked  by  being  momentarily 
sterile.  The  variety  of  the  ideas  discussed 
— politics,  news  items,  holidays,  jier- 
sonal  problems — to  name  but  a  few — 
helps  to  broaden  the  understanding  of 
individuals  in  the  group.  Out  of  their 
participation,  they  not  only  receive  sta¬ 
tus  in  the  group,  but  also  bring  back 
what  they  have  heard  or  discussed  to 
their  families  and  friends. 

.\t  times,  the  group  in  planning  for 
some  event,  selects  a  committee  to  re¬ 
view-  alternatives  or  make  plans.  |iist  as 
in  any  democratic  group,  the  committee 
rejjorts  back  to  the  group  for  ajjproval. 
In  this  democratic  microcosm,  the  in¬ 
dividual  learns  how-  a  democracy  func¬ 
tions.  While  some  individuals  have  had 
previous  experience  in  clubs  or  fraternal 
organizations,  for  some  this  is  a  first 
group  experience.  There  is  an  essential 
ditference  between  an  earlier  club  ex¬ 


perience  and  our  group.  In  our  group, 
the  gfroup  worker  has  a  resjx>nsibility  in 
helping  individuals  who  need  assistance 
in  expressing  themselves  and  in  holding 
back  the  over-aggressive. 

In  this  group  experience,  several  fac¬ 
tors  stand  out.  Emphasis  is  placed  not 
on  numbers  served,  but  on  the  tjuality 
of  the  experience  for  the  individual. 
The  needs  of  the  aged  blind  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  needs  of  all 
people.  Some  of  the  essential  needs  are 
security,  usefulness  and  acceptance. 
Thus,  the  focus  of  the  club  program  is 
to  offer  the  aged  blind  jierson  the  kinds 
of  ex|X'riences  w-hich  w-ould  aid  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  his 
strengths  and  to  renew-  his  dignity  as  a 
unitpie  individual  with  a  contribution 
to  make. 

This  article  has  indicated  that  the 
number  of  aged  blind  people  is  rapidly 
increasing.  While  recreation  may  not 
entirely  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
blind  older  adult,  recreation  can  be  an 
important  satisfying  exjjerience.  W^hen 
a  sound  program  is  provided,  the  blind 
older  adult  may  w-ell  find  that  the  aging 
years  can  be  the  “golden  years.” 


Good  Income  for  Piano  Technicians 


A  (onfidential,  unbiased  survey  of 
gross  earnings  of  blind  piano  techni¬ 
cians,  taken  at  the  fourth  national  con- 
fereiue  of  the  technicians  and  instruc¬ 
tors  last  summer  in  Cdticago,  revealed 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  people 
in  this  vocation  earned  from  $3,000  to 
S<),o()()  in  1953.  The  average  was  $4,830. 
A  very  small  percentage  earnetl  less  than 
$3,000  or  more  than  $fi,(KH). 


The  conference  was  sponsored,  by  the 
Braille  Piano  Technician,  a  bi-monthly 
journal,  edited  by  Edw-ard  H.  Menke. 
feature  of  the  conference  was  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Menke, 
w-ho  has  retired  as  tuning  instructor  at 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  Training 
Clenter  and  will  give  all  his  time  to  the 
Braille  Piano  Technician  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  in  his  profession. 
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PROSPERO  FAGNANI 

NELSON  COON 


In  these  times  of  a  close  scrutiny  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
classes,  it  is  of  pertinent  interest  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  the  philosophy  and 
laws  of  past  times.  Of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  the  pre-Christian  and  early 
Roman  times  too  little  is  known,  it  be¬ 
ing  generally  accepted  that  the  Eastern 
profession  of  begging  was  about  the 
only  “status”  which  was  recognized. 
With  Christianity  there  came,  however, 
concepts  of  the  rights  of  individual 
man,  and  even  though  the  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  feeble  and  short-lived  there 
did  grow  up,  in  the  church  in  this  field, 
certain  viewpoints  and  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  blind  which  were  bound 
to  appear  in  later  codified  laws. 

In  the  days  of  the  city-states  from  the 
twelfth  century  on,  these  laws  were  of 
two  kinds — civil  law  and  canon  (or 
church)  law.  Lawyers  of  the  period 
were  required  to  be  versed  in  both  of 
these  codes,  and  to  understand  the 
]X)int  of  divergence  between  the  two. 

Into  such  a  world  of  often  conflicting 
laws,  was  born  circa  1587  in  Italy,  one 
Prospero  Fagnani.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  University  of  Perugia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law.  Of  the  more  personal  side 
of  his  life  but  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  This  did  not  deter  a  keenly  in¬ 
telligent  son  of  the  church  from  con¬ 
tinuing  his  lifelong  interest  in  canon 


law’,  and  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  rea¬ 
son  and  a  judicial  mind  the  many  in¬ 
consistencies  and  varied  interpretations 
that  had  crept  into  church  law  during 
the  centuries.  .About  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  his  demise,  he  was  able  to  present 
his  life’s  work  in  the  form  of  five  books, 
a  discussion  of  the  codes  of  the  church 
laws,  which  were  then  known  as  de¬ 
cretals.  These  decretals  were  that  codi¬ 
fication  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
representing  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-63). 

It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  Fagnani  to  know  that  even  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety,  his  work 
had  gone  into  several  editions.  Re-pub¬ 
lications  continued  in  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies.  .A  church  biographical  work  of 
1913  refers  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
decretals  as  being  much  distinguished 
for  clearness  of  thought,  and  indicates 
that  his  comments  were  still  providing 
the  basis  for  present  day  rulings.  He  is 
given  a  prominent  place  among  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  influential  interpreters  of 
canon  law. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  use  his  writings  as  a  basis  for  an 
understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  situation  of  the  blind  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Historians  of  education  of  the  blind 
have  generally  explored  the  status  of 
the  handicapped,  and  the  growing  so¬ 
cial  consciousness  w'hich  brought  about 
the  first  school  in  France.  Again,  syn- 
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optic  history  jxirtrays  the  struggles 
(1200-1800)  between  church  and  state, 
which  caused  the  church  to  solidify  its 
laws  by  codification,  as  was  done  under 
Pope  Gregory  IX  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
attention  paid  in  English  publications 
as  to  how  these  laws  treated  the  blind. 
Here  in  Fagnani’s  comment  we  have 
not  only  references  to  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  but  to  his  views  upon  their 
reasonableness,  views  which  were  not 
only  those  of  a  lawyer  but  of  a  man 
long  handicapped  himself. 

Views  of  Fagnani 

In  discussing  the  general  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  church  toward  the  blind, 
he  makes  a  point  at  the  outset  that  “it 
is  important  to  know  how  great  a 
handicap  blindness  is — and  whether  it 
is  a  blindness  of  the  body  or  the  mind.” 
Throughout  his  discussion  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  difference  between  blindness 
as  a  “condition”  rather  than  a  mere 
physical  fact. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  code  of  laws 
there  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of 
overlapping  regulations  especially  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  blind.  Certain  it  is  that  for 
administrative  purposes  the  impecuni¬ 
ous  blind  person  was  classed  as  a  “mis¬ 
erable.”  Old  persons  seem  to  have  a  top 
rating  as  “miserables,”  then  poor  blind 
persons,  then  poor  persons,  widows,  etc. 
But  Fagnani  opines  that  blind  persons 
should  not  be  exempt  from  taxes  unless 
they  are  poor. 

He  points  out  that  the  church  should 
not  feel  responsible  for  the  blind  if 
they  are  prosperous  except  as  there  is 
the  responsibility  for  all  people  for 
their  actions  (morals).  And  yet,  he  says, 
claims  of  the  “miserables”  (the  poor 
blind)  should  perhaps  be  granted  more 
freely  than  others.  Further  as  a  special 
favor  the  law  states  carefully  that  a 
blind  person  may  appeal  to  an  ecclesias¬ 


tical  court  from  the  sentence  of  the 
civil  authority. 

In  sum,  the  church  says  in  its  laws 
that: 

1.  The  blind  man  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  contributions  to  the 
church. 

2.  The  blind  man  is  a  person  to  be 
pitied,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  and  inhu¬ 
manity  to  vex  him  for  contributions. 

3.  Injury  should  not  be  added  to  in- 
jury. 

4.  The  blind  must  be  helped  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  others. 

But  our  blind  authority  of  those  early 
days  says  that  he  thinks  these  rules 
should  be  subject  to  modification  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  that 
a  rich  blind  man  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  to  the  church. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  Should 
the  church  protect  the  blind?  He  says: 

“I,  Fagnani,  answer  No:  Let  the 
church  protect  the  blind  man  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  going  against  civil  authority.” 

In  discussing  the  question  of  exemp¬ 
tion  of  taxes  of  the  blind,  he  points  out 
that  though  the  law  does  so  exempt  he 
thinks  that  this  is  not  a  logical  ruling, 
as  exemptions  generally  are  concerned 
with  “miserables,”  and  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  “miserable”  unless  they  are 
poor. 

This  may  be  compared  with  present 
practice  in  the  United  States,  where  all 
“legally  blind”  are  given  partial  exemp¬ 
tion  from  income  taxes. 

The  sum  total  of  Fagnani’s  comments 
seems  to  indicate  his  belief  that  blind¬ 
ness,  per  se,  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
any  legal  decision  relating  to  canon  law, 
and  more  especially  because  civil  law 
seems  to  make  no  such  discrimination. 

A  further  point  that  is  discussed  in 
another  part  of  the  book  is  the  matter 
of  the  status  of  the  blind  man  in  the 
professions — those  who  lose  their  sight 
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after  maturity.  Here  he  clarifies  the 
rulings  by  saying  that: 

“A  blind  person  cannot  be  considered 
unable  to  hold  office  in  a  respectable 
jxisition  where  the  matter  of  judgment 
is  the  dominant  factor  of  the  position. 
The  physical  fact  of  blindness  does  not 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  mind  or 
judgment,”  and  therefore  “a  judge  or 
magistrate  should  not  be  removed  from 
office”  if  blind. 

However,  “if  a  person  becomes  blind 
after  having  been  elected  to  a  position, 
but  before  his  installation  into  office, 
then  he  may  be  removed  but  he  most 
certainly  should  be  considered  for  a 
|}ension.” 

In  a  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind  clergyman, 
we  find  some  interesting  observations 
relating  to  blindness.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  general  rules  obtained  at  that 
time  that  a  blind  man  might  not  be 
consecrated  as  a  priest,  but  probably 
there  were  exceptions  then,  as  now.  But 
always  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
priest  who  lost  his  sight,  and  it  apjjears 
that  a  reasonable  arrangement  was 
worked  out.  Certainly  the  church  did 
not  want  to  lose  the  services  of  a  priest, 
even  though  blind,  but  recognized  the 
variant  abilities  and  mobility  of  the 
blind.  A  test  is  proposed,  whereby  if 
the  priest  is  able  to  get  about  by  him¬ 
self  and  able  to  go  from  his  quarters  to 
his  altar  unaided,  then  he  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  mass.  Other  reading  in  this 
section  of  the  work  would  indicate  that 


fairness  and  consideration  governed  the 
working  of  regulations  toward  the  blind 
priest. 

And  what  about  the  position  of  the 
blind  man  as  a  citizen  in  1661?  Here 
Fagnani  says,  “the  blind  man  has  the 
right  to  vote  since,  through  the  help 
of  an  amenuensis,  he  is  able  to  read 
and  write.  Blindness  does  not  imply 
mental  inability.” 

And  throughout  the  six  folios  there 
are  other  comments  of  a  similar  nature 
certainly  pointing  up  the  fact  that,  even 
though  the  day  to  day  treatment  of  the 
blind  was  not  on  a  high  level  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  |x.'rsonality,  there  were  in 
existence  the  laws,  and  the  advice  of 
thinkers,  which  would  have  made  the 
life  of  the  blind  possible  on  the  same 
plane  ol  equality  that  today  is  being 
advocated. 

That  we  have  not,  four  hundred  years 
later,  achieved  these  aims  can  be  noted 
by  referring  to  statements  issued  by  var¬ 
ious  writers,  agencies,  and  associations 
within  recent  months.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  resolution  of  the  World 
Council,  would  approximate  the  laws 
of  the  i()th  century  in  granting  special 
status  to  the  blind  without  a  “means 
test,”  while  other  viewpoints  closely 
follow  the  more  jiersonal  views  of  Fag¬ 
nani. 

Possible  it  is  as  the  saying  goes: 

Plus  ai  change,  plus  e’est  la  meme 
chose. 

(always  changing,  but  always  the 
same.) 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twentv-two  years. 
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Alabama  Adjustment  Center 
for  the  Blind 


The  cuinptis  and  facilities  of  a  sch(K)l  for  the 
blind  are  used  in  the  adjustinent  training  de¬ 
scribed  here.  The  plan  in  .Alabama  may  Ite  use- 
fid  in  certain  other  localities  where  various 
factors  determine  it  to  Ite  feasible  and  advis¬ 
able.  (ienerally  throughout  the  country,  how¬ 
ever.  authorities  in  personal  reorgani/ation 
services  for  blind  people  are  not  convinced  that 
such  an  environment  is  to  lie  preferred. — Edi¬ 
tor. 

In  the  sl'mmer  of  1951  a  new  program 
was  offered  to  the  adult  blind  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  purjjoses  of  this  program 
were  (1)  to  evaluate  the  blind  adult’s 
basic  abilities,  (2)  to  help  him  adjust 
socially,  and  (3)  to  give  him  vocational 
guidance. 

The  program  has  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  each  summer  and  has  come  to  be 
tailed  the  “State  Adjustment  C^enter  for 
the  Blind.”  There  are  centers  for  white 
ami  Negro  men  and  women  over  21 
years  of  age  who  are  in  need  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  and  rehabilitation 
services.  The  Center  is  not  an  isolated 
])rogram  but  fits  into  the  total  picture 
of  rehabilitation.  It  operates  for  two 
months  each  summer  in  June  and  July 
on  the  campuses  of  the  Alabama  Schools 
for  the  Blind  with  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Services  reimbursing  the 
Institute  for  the  actual  operation  cost, 
including  maintenance.  In  addition  to 
the  plant,  equipment  and  other  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Institute  does  provide  some 
staff  for  which  there  is  no  charge.  The 


plan  of  financing  is  w'orked  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  jointly  between  the  co-ordinator 
of  blind  services  and  the  Institute,  the 
state  vocational  education  supervisor 
and  appropriate  staff  members  from 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

At  the  Center  the  blind  individual 
is  given  maximum  opportunity,  en¬ 
couragement,  instruction  and  guidance 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  his  res¬ 
toration  to  normal  living,  with  many  of 
the  problems  relating  to  his  handicap 
solved. 

The  staff  members  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  the  contribution  they  can 
make  in  the  social  adjustment  and  diag¬ 
nostic  evaluation  of  the  blind  clients. 
Each  client  receives  the  following  ex¬ 
aminations;  general  medical,  eye,  audi¬ 
tory,  dental  and  psychological.  The 
clients  are  given  clean,  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  the  use  of  a  vending  stand 
for  their  convenience,  as  well  as  full  use 
of  all  other  school  facilities.  It  may  be 
said  that  comfortable  living  quarters 
and  very  good  meals  are  provided  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  it  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  in  demands  of  daily 
living,  and  (2)  it  furnishes  the  energy 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  strenuous  daily 
schetlule. 

Evaluation  of 
Basic  Abilities 

Each  client  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
the  following  classes;  braille,  typing, 
crafts,  home  economics,  travel,  stand 
and  recreation.  The  first  thirty  days  of 
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the  program  are  spent  emphasizing  the 
evaluation  of  basic  abilities,  such  as 
sense  of  touch,  hand  dexterity,  hearing, 
muscular  co-ordination,  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  orientation  to  the  environ¬ 
ment.  A  special  class  is  conducted  to 
help  each  client  meet  the  demands  of 
daily  living,  such  as  jjersonal  grooming, 
table  manners,  budgeting,  etc.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  paid  toward  helping  the 
client  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  to¬ 
ward  society,  create  a  pleasant  person¬ 
ality,  and  eliminate  obnoxious  man¬ 
nerisms. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
program  is  to  cause  the  client  to  want  to 
Ix^  independent.  An  imjxirtant  phase  of 
this  indejjendence  is  the  client’s  ability 
to  travel  without  assistance.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  client  is  taught  cane 
travel,  the  use  of  sensory  cues,  and  orien¬ 
tation  to  his  own  particular  environ¬ 
ment. 

Each  class  has  two  major  objectives: 
the  development  of  basic  abilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowiedge.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  made  so  flexible  that  it  can  meet 
the  needs  of  each  individual  client. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  in¬ 
terests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  attitudes, 
and  weak  and  strong  points  of  each 
client  by  personal  counseling,  by  careful 
observation,  and  by  giving  ample  op¬ 
portunity  in  each  phase  of  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  class,  each  project — in  fact 
everything  the  client  does — is  designed 
to  test  one  or  more  basic  abilities.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  vocational 
rehabiliation  counselor  has  received  ex¬ 
tensive  information  pertinent  to  each 
client’s  rehabilitation  and  adjustment. 

There  were  19  members  on  the  staff 
of  the  1954  Adjustment  Center  to  take 
care  of  a  total  enrollment  of  50  clients 


— 20  whites  and  30  Negroes.  Of  this 
number,  22  learned  to  read  braille,  17 
to  type,  40  to  travel  independently,  18 
had  experience  in  running  a  vending 
stand  (three  of  whom  needed  no  addi¬ 
tional  training  to  become  stand  opera¬ 
tors),  all  the  women  learned  some  fun¬ 
damentals  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and 
everyone  learned  a  variety  of  handi¬ 
crafts  which  included  leather  work, 
basketry,  chair  bottoming,  broom  and 
mop  making,  and  simple  home  repair 
jobs.  All  the  clients  benefited  greatly  by 
their  contact  and  association  with  other 
clients  and  staff  members. 

The  staff  w'as  also  able  to  determine 
that  seven  clients,  because  of  age,  health, 
low  degree  of  intelligence,  and  poor  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  could  not  benefit  from 
further  rehabilitation  efforts. 

A  further  study  is  being  made  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  following  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Center  program,  to  detennine  just 
what  happened  to  the  men  and  women 
who  were  enrolled.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  after  the  elapse  of  one  year  how 
many  of  these  persons  were  benefited 
along  the  way  to  rehabilitation  and  how 
many  need  to  repeat  and  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  or  be  referred  to 
other  agencies  as  non-feasible. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  staff  personnel  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  adult  blind  of  the  Institute  for 
the  adjustment  center  program  for  the 
summer  of  1955.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  has  co-operated  in 
referring  persons  to  the  adjustment  cen¬ 
ter  and  assisting  in  selection  of  blind 
clients  who  can  profit  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  en¬ 
rollment  or  other  information  should 
contact  any  state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  office  in  the  state  (.•\labama). 
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NEW  EDUCATION  LAWS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Only  a  few  state  legislatures  met  in  the  year  1954.  Most  of  the  legislation  passed  was 
concerned  with  necessary  appropriation  measures,  the  main,  important  issues  being  held 
over  for  1955.  VV'^e  believe,  however,  that  readers  of  the  New  Outlook  will  be  interested  in 
the  steps  taken  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  establish  a  more  efficient  and  progressive 
legislative  foundation  for  its  educational  program  for  blind  children.  Miss  Josephine 
Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Services  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  graciously  furnished  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  new  legislation. — Editor. 


Thk  following  new  JERSEY’  sthool  laws 
were  enacted  during  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  in  1954  and  pertain  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  education  of  blind 
children. 

Chapter  179  (18:14-71.17  to  .35)  This 
.Act  requires  boards  of  education  to 
classify  physically  handicapped  children 
and  to  provide  suitable  facilities  and 
programs  of  education  for  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  classified  as  physically 
handicapped  under  this  Act.  The  facili¬ 
ties  or  programs  of  education  required 
under  this  .Act  may  be  provided  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  By  establishing  a  special  class  or 
classes  in  the  district,  including  a  class 
or  classes  in  hospitals,  convalescent 
homes,  or  other  institutions;  or 

(b)  By  sending  pupils  to  a  special 
class  in  the  public  schools  of  another 
district:  or 

(c)  By  agreement  with  one  or  more 
scIkxjI  districts  to  provide  joint  facili¬ 
ties,  including  a  class  or  classes  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  convalescent  homes,  or  other  in¬ 
stitutions;  or 

(d)  By  instruction  supplementary  to 
the  regular  program  of  the  school  not 
to  exceed  five  hours  weekly,  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  the  consent  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  physically  handicapped  pu¬ 
pil  will  be  best  served  thereby;  or 

(e)  By  individual  instruction  at  home 
or  in  school  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  lx>ard  of  education  with  the  con¬ 


sent  of  the  commissioner,  there  are  too 
few’  physically  handicapped  pupils  to 
fonn  a  class  in  the  district  or  w’henever 
it  is  impracticable  to  transport  a  child 
because  of  distance  or  other  good  rea¬ 
son  to  a  class  referred  to  in  subsections 
a,  b,  c,  or  d. 

This  .Act  also  limits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  special  classes,  including  the 
following  maximums:  blind,  eight; 
combination  blind  and  partially  seeing, 
eight;  partially  seeing,  fifteen. 

Chapter  i8o.  Laws  of  1954  (Section 
18:3-17)  prescribes  procedure  for  ascer¬ 
taining  which  chiklren,  because  of  the 
extent  of  their  mental  retardation,  can¬ 
not  be  provided  for  through  usual 
school  facilities.  Section  18:14-14  re¬ 
quires  parents,  guardians,  etc.,  to  cause 
children  from  seven  to  sixteen  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  and  prevents  school  dis¬ 
tricts  from  excluding  any  child  from  the 
ages  of  five  to  twenty  except  as  ex¬ 
plicitly  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Sec¬ 
tion  18:14-112  permits  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Child  Study 
(Special  Education)  on  a  county  level, 
the  siqjervisor  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  and  working 
under  the  authority  of  the  county  su- 
jjerintendent. 

Chapter  178  concerns  the  education 
and  training  of  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
state,  including  the  follow’ing  handi- 
cap|ied  groups: 

(a)  Educable  mentally  retarded  chil- 
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dren,  who  are  those  who  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision  in  homes  and  schools  and 
community  life  and  are  characterized 
jjarticularly  by  reasonable  expectation 
that  at  maturity  they  will  be  capable  of 
vocational  and  social  indejx?ndence  in 
competitive  environment; 

(b)  Trainable  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  so  severely  retarded  or 
socially  immature  that  they  cannot  be 
classified  as  educable  but  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  jKJtentially  capable  of  self- 
help,  of  communicating  satisfactorily, 
or  participating  in  groups,  or  directing 
their  behavior  so  as  not  to  be  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  others  and  of  achiev¬ 
ing  with  training  some  degree  of  per¬ 
sonal  independence  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  usefulness  within  sheltered  en¬ 
vironments;  (although  not  s|)ecifically 
in  the  law,  it  is  assumed  that  this  will 
include  children  with  multiple  handi¬ 
caps). 

New  Formula 
For  State  Aid 

Chapter  85  (18:10-29.30  to  ..|8)  This 
.\ct  establishes  a  new  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  state  aid  to  local  school 
districts.  State  aid  for  atypical  children 
includes  $2000.00  per  special  class,  one- 
half  the  amount  exceeding  $2oo.(M)  for 
tuition  for  out-of-district  children  at¬ 
tending  special  classes;  one-half  the  cost 


for  individual  instruction  at  home  or 
in  school;  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  transportation.  I'hese  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  aid  of  $2(M).(H)  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  enrollment,  plus  tbe  equaliza¬ 
tion  aid,  based  upon  tax  ratables,  of 
not  less  than  $50.00  per  pupil. 

The  effect  upon  the  blind  child 
should  be: 

(a)  Establishment  of  additional  spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  the  blind. 

(b)  Improvement  in  standards  for 
these  classes. 

(c)  Provision  of  supplementary  in¬ 
struction  for  those  blind  children  at¬ 
tending  local  schools  without  benefit  of 
braille  classes. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  will 
continue  to  provide  the  special  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment,  counseling,  s[>ecial 
instruction  recpiiring  a  trained  teacher 
of  the  blind  (for  those  individual  place¬ 
ments  in  public  schools),  and  to  act  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  for  the  state-wide 
program  for  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  including  making  arrangements 
for  placement  in  and  payment  of  costs 
for  children  attending  out-of-state  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind. 

We  believe  that  this  new  legislation 
will  enable  even  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  state  departments  and 
the  local  school  districts  on  behalf  of 
blind  children. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


By  now  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  problem  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  malady  is  regrettably 
now  so  prevalent  that  its  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  term  in  the  councils  of 
those  concerned  with  meeting  the  many 
needs  of  blind  children.  Its  distressing 
magnitude  is  commanding  more  and 
more  study  and  effort,  greater  financial 
outlay,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  in  schools  and  classes 
for  blind  children. 

To  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  there 
is  a  community  of  sharing  as  solutions 
of  problems  are  sought.  It  is  a  contin¬ 
gency  that  has  fostered  some  degree  of 
co-ordination. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  blind  children  claims 
increasing  attention,  there  is  another 
rapidly  growing  group  of  blind  persons 
whose  sjjecial  needs  also  claim  our  best 
efforts.  They  are  the  blind  folks  at  the 
other  end  of  the  life  span — the  con¬ 
stantly  swelling  proportion  of  people 
65  and  over  in  the  blind  population. 
Their  needs  are  comjxmnded  from  all 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  aging 
plus  their  blindness. 

Young  people  of  school  age,  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  prime  years  of  life — people 
who  are  easily  educable  and  easily 
trainable — these  have  always  received 
major  attention  from  services  for  blind 
people.  Much  is  at  stake  in  that  periotl 
of  life  which  they  represent,  and  noth¬ 


ing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  constant  improvement  of  services 
to  them. 

But  while  we  maintain  and  expand 
services  to  the  youth  and  middle-aged, 
we  must  realize  that  we  have  not  yet 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  challenges 
attendant  to  a  rapidly  increasing  aged 
blind  |K)pulation.  Only  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances  are  professional  jieople  in  agen¬ 
cies  giving  any  kind  of  sustained 
thought  to  the  special  neetls  of  older 
blind  j>eople.  While  as  a  matter  of  fact 
society  at  large  is  hardly  beyond  the 
beginnings  of  any  w’ell-defined  pro¬ 
grams  for  meeting  its  obligations  to  the 
over-65  sector  of  the  population,  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  are  none-the-less  called 
upon  to  take  account  of  these  sjjecial 
needs  and  to  act  on  them.  It  takes  time 
to  enlist  personnel,  to  determine  courses 
of  action  and  to  develop  effective  pro¬ 
grams:  meanwhile  the  needs  have  been 
on  the  increase  for  years,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  multiply. 

The  Neu'  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
desirous  of  contributing  to  whatever 
thinking  there  is  on  phases  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  through  its  columns.  .Such  a  useful 
contribution  apjiears  in  this  issue,  as 
did  one  or  two  others  in  recent  months. 

Wherever  study  and  w'ork  have  been 
concentrated  on  service  to  ageing  blind 
people,  we  welcome  the  sharing  of  ex¬ 
periences  through  our  pages,  and  we 
solicit  your  manuscripts. 
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AROUND  THi  WORID 


O  The  National  Council  for  the  Blind 
of  Ireland  maintains  continuing  con¬ 
tact  with  4,000  of  Ireland’s  6,chm)  blind 
jjersons,  and  has  distributed  more  than 
3,000  radios  to  the  sightless,  according 
to  Miss  B.  E.  Knox,  the  Council’s  or¬ 
ganizing  secretary  and  Xew  Outlook 
correspondent  for  Ireland. 

Though  only  4(M)  blind  jiersons  are 
enrolled  in  schools  for  the  blind,  a 
country  organizer  appointed  in  1948 
travels  about  i4,o(K)  miles  each  year, 
consulting  with  blind  people  in  their 
homes  in  rural  areas.  The  country  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  other  home  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  are  an  im[K>rtant  phase  of  the 
Council’s  program. 

In  addition  to  home  teaching  and  the 
provision  of  radio  sets,  the  Council  has 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  for  stimula¬ 
tion  of  public  interest.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Council’s  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee — which  includes 
many  of  Ireland’s  leading  opthalmic 
surgeons — ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
trachoma  have  been  classified  as  “noti¬ 
fiable  diseases”  since  1941,  and  no 
longer  present  serious  problems  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

O  V'ia  the  October  issue  of  the  Neu’ 
Beacon,  magazine  of  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  word 
has  been  received  of  activities  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  Soviet  Russia. 

According  to  the  journal,  more  than 
5, (MM)  blind  persons  were  placed  in  em¬ 
ployment  during  1953.  This  is  cited  as 
an  increase  of  10  jier  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

The  increase,  says  the  New  Beacon, 
is  attributable  to  a  “vigorous  campaign” 
being  conducted  by  the  Organization 


for  the  Blind  in  the  Ukraine,  which  has 
54  urban  and  regional  branches,  the 
largest  being  in  Kiev.  The  campaign  is 
not  limited  to  open  industry,  as  the  Kiev 
workshops  employ  about  300  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  metal  work,  cardboard  box  mak¬ 
ing  and  suitcase  manufacture.  There  are 
about  110  workshops  in  the  Ukraine, 
according  to  the  New  Beacon. 

The  article  continues:  “There  are  10 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  Ukraine  and 
young  people  already  in  employment 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  complet¬ 
ing  their  general  education  ...  in  the 
evening.” 

C  Co-o|)eration  between  Red  China  and 
Soviet  Russia  has  apparently  extended 
to  work  for  the  blind.  The  New  Beacon 
reports  that  on  June  11,  1954,  the  All- 
Russian  Society  for  the  Blind  received 
in  Moscow  a  delegation  representing 
the  Chinese  Society  for  the  Blind.  In¬ 
formation  in  the  Nexv  Beacon’s  report 
was  not  identified  as  to  source. 

O  New  Outlook  correspondent  Mitat 
Enc  writes  from  Ankara,  T urkey,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  second  school  for  the 
blind  at  Gaziantep. 

Built  by  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  school  will  open  early 
in  1955  with  an  enrollment  of  25  young 
blind  children.  This  number  is  to  be 
increased  yearly,  as  facilities  expand. 

The  school  will  contain  an  elemen¬ 
tary  department  consisting  of  six  years 
of  study,  and  a  junior  high  school  de- 
jjartment  with  vocational  training  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  kindergarten  may  also  be 
added. 

I'he  site  of  the  new  school  is  south¬ 
eastern  Turkey,  about  30  miles  north  of 
the  Syrian  city  of  Aleppo.  It  is  located 
almost  at  the  center  of  the  so-called 
“trachoma  region,”  where  alxjut  one- 
seventh  of  Turkey’s  blind  population 
reside. 
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There  are  three  to  four  thousand 
blind  children  in  Turkey.  It  will  take 
up  to  15  years  to  provide  schooling  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  majority. 

O  Word  has  been  received  here  of  the 
resignation  from  the  Royal  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  London,  of  Mr. 
Janies  Dugdale,  RNIB  Braille  Editor. 
.According  to  J.  C.  Colligan,  RNIB  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  Mr.  Dugdale’s  resigna¬ 
tion  “came  a  little  earlier  than  would 
have  normally  been  the  case,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.”  He  had  been  a  long¬ 
time  RNIB  member. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Public  Assistance  and  Social  Insur¬ 
ance — Normative  Evaluation,”  by 
Jacobus  tenBroek  and  Richard  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  U.C.L.A.  Law  Review,  April  1954. 
This  article  discusses  I.  “The  Problem,” 
II.  “.Attitudes  and  Issues — the  Debate  of 
1950,”  III.  “Characteristics  of  Social  In¬ 
surance  and  Public  Assistance — In¬ 
herent  or  Incidental,”  IV.  “American 
Political  Assumptions  and  Goals,” 
V.  “Economic  Determinants  of  Welfare 
Policy,”  and  VI.  “Psychological  Deter¬ 
minants  of  Welfare  Policy.”  Under  the 
heading,  “Conclusion,”  the  authors  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  on  the  present  Ameri¬ 
can  welfare  policy  and  its  alternatives, 
and  their  suggestions  as  to  the  character 
and  direction  of  change  within  the  total 
welfare  program. 

C  “11  He  Is  Blind,”  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  October  1954. 
Originally  published  in  the  California 
Parent-Teacher ,  June  1954,  discusses  the 
typical  school  for  the  blintl  and  its  role 
in  the  education  of  blind  children.  The 


author  stresses  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  blind  child  is  first 
of  all  a  child,  and  that  his  development, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  thinking  are 
basically  the  same  as  that  of  all  other 
children. 

O  “Tests  for  the  Blind,”  by  Robert 
Claassen,  The  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  October 
1954.  The  author  states  that  verbal  tests 
appear  to  be  inadequate  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
such  as  their  highly  developed  aural 
memory  on  which  they  sometimes  rely 
as  a  substitute  for  thinking.  Four  pro- 
jjosed  tests  are  described  in  abbreviated 
form:  I.  KohsTest  (adaptation),  II.  Mar¬ 
ble  Diagrams  Test,  III.  Toy  Assembly 
Test,  IV^  Symbol — O’s  Test.  Directions 
to  aid  in  administering  these  tests  are 
outlined,  and  an  illustration  for  the 
Marble  Diagrams  Test,  with  description 
is  included. 

O  “.A  Guidance  Device  for  the  Blind,” 
by  T.  .A.  Benham,  Physics  Today,  De¬ 
cember  1954.  .An  electronic  device,  de¬ 
veloped  originally  by  the  Signal  Corps 
during  W'^orld  W'^ar  II,  and  calletl  the 
Signal  Corps  Sensory  .Aid,  is  the  subject 
of  this  jiaper.  The  author  reveals  the 
technical  operation  of  this  electronic  in¬ 
strument,  which  warns  the  user  of  dis¬ 
continuities  in  the  terrain  and  of  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path.  The  testing  program 
consisted  of  ten  one-hour  lessons  dis¬ 
tributed  over  two  weeks  and  then  two 
weeks  during  which  the  subjects  had  the 
instruments  full  time  to  use  as  they  saw' 
fit,  reporting  regularly  on  their  progress. 
The  residts  of  the  tests  of  67  subjects 
are  tabulated,  and  their  varying  enthusi¬ 
asm  listed,  as  well  as  the  difficidties  they 
exjierienced. 

O  “Physics  without  Sight,”  by  C.  M. 
Witcher,  Physics  Today,  December  1954. 
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The  writer  observes  that  just  ten  years 
ago  blind  college  students  were  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  unable  to  handle 
the  laboratory  work  involved  in  natural 
science  courses.  He  states  that  this  be¬ 
lief  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  pure  fallacy 
since  the  basic  observations  in  physics 
are  all  (ideally  at  least)  reducible  to  the 
task  of  determining  the  jxjsitions  of 
jjointers  on  scales.  The  basic  |)roblem 
(to  make  physical  data  available  to  the 
blind)  is  that  of  adapting  measuring  in¬ 
struments  to  make  them  tactually  read¬ 
able  or,  in  more  delicate  cases,  to  con¬ 
vert  optical  observations  into  tactile 
and/or  audible  data.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  woidd  now’  seem  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  ultimate  limit 
to  the  adaptability  of  physical  measur¬ 
ing  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

O  “Those  Amazing  Blind  Ciolfers,”  by 
Tom  Siler,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
July  17,  1954.  Charley  Boswell,  the  blind 
golf  champion,  is  the  real  subject  of  this 
article,  which  explains  how  blind  golf¬ 
ers  are  able  to  play  such  a  surprisingly 
g(X)d  game.  The  author  notes  how'  skep¬ 
tical  many  persons  are,  and  goes  on  to 
jK>int  out  that  each  blind  golfer  has  a 
devoted  coach  w’ho  places  the  club  head 
behind  the  ball,  checks  the  player’s 
stance,  tells  him  which  iron  to  use,  etc. 

O  “A  Walk  with  Helen  Keller,”  by 
Bradley  Smith,  Cosmopolitan,  Decem¬ 
ber  1954.  A  reporter  tells  of  a  visit  to 
Miss  Keller’s  New’  England  home  and 
his  interview  with  her  and  her  com¬ 
panion. 

O  Encore,  by  Richard  Kinney.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  1954.  The  author 
has  combined  the  l)est  of  his  two  earlier 
volumes  of  jx>ems  with  a  few  new  poems 
to  produce  his  third  small  book  in  four 
years. 


Appointments 


O  The  appointment  of  Douglas  A. 
Thorscn  as  executive  tlirector  of  the 
Miami  Lighthouse  was  announced  in 
December  by  Hal.  S.  Pelton,  president 
of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Thorsen,  46,  went  to  Miami  from 
Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he  was  associated 
w’ith  the  American  Medical  Assotiation 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Winnebago 
(bounty  Medial  Society.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  business  management  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  His  army  service  included 
34  months  in  the  South  Pacific  as  jier- 
sonnel  anti  public  information  sergeant 
with  the  37th  Infantry  Division. 

Thorsen’s  wife  and  three  daughters 
will  join  him  in  Miami  after  Mrs. 
Thorsen  finishes  teaching  her  history 
and  government  courses  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  term. 

O  Three  recent  appointments  to  the 
staff  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Herbert  f.  Freudenberger,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  is  serving  the  preschool  primary 
program  and  adult  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  .A  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College, 
Mr.  Freudenberger  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  clinical  psychology  and  guidance 
counseling.  He  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  children’s  programs  in¬ 
cluding  a  year  with  Children’s  Village 
at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  IHB  staff,  Mr.  Freudenberger 
w’as  associated  with  the  psychological 
department  of  the  psychiatric  division 
of  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  Hospital. 
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Roslind  Thome  is  an  instructor  in 
the  vocational  institute.  A  1952  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Brooklyn  College  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  physical  education.  Miss 
Thome  received  her  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University  in  1954. 
Last  spring  while  working  toward  this 
degree,  she  spent  13  weeks  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  institute  assisting  in  corrective 
therapy.  Miss  Thome  will  sf)ecialize  in 
problems  of  blind  women  trainees. 

Harry  Bell  joined  the  community  re¬ 
lations  staff.  Mr.  Bell  for  many  years 
was  associated  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 


Necro/ogy 


O  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  84,  of  New 
York,  died  on  December  1,  1954.  She 
was  honored  in  1937  with  the  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  work 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  in 
1950  with  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Award  for  being  “a  great  teacher  and 
one  who  works  constantly  and  courage¬ 
ously  to  make  our  load  light.”  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  bom  in  Wales,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Morgan  Phil¬ 
lips.  She  was  brought  to  this  country 
as  a  child,  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
College,  and  did  graduate  work  in  New 
York  and  Columbia  Universities.  In 
1916,  after  resigning  as  head  of  the  his¬ 
tory  department  at  Hunter  College,  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  with 
which  she  remained  closely  associated 
until  1949  when  she  retired  as  associate 
director. 

During  her  24  years  in  that  |X)sition 
Mrs.  Hathaway  traveled  widely  in  Eu- 
ro|}e,  Canada  and  this  country  surveying 
facilities  and  assisting  educators.  She 
initiated  the  Society’s  campaign  for  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  urged  educators 


to  provide  special  educational  facilities 
for  partially  seeing  children.  She  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  teaching  courses  in  many  schools  and 
universities,  and  for  the  use  of  improved 
lighting  fixtures,  large  type  textbooks, 
and  bulletin-size  type  for  typewriters. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Hathaway  wrote 
Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially 
Seeing  Child  and  Easy  on  the  Eyes,  as 
well  as  many  articles  on  education  in 
the  field  of  school  illumination  and  the 
general  safeguarding  of  eyesight.  As  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  she  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  revised  American  Standard 
Practice  for  School  Lighting. 

Workers  for  the  blind  and  partially 
seeing  everywhere  have  for  years  recog¬ 
nized  in  Mrs.  Hathaway  a  devoted 
worker  for  the  handicapped,  and  a 
highly  regarded  friend  as  well  as  a 
greatly  resp)ected  authority. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  George 
A.  Hathaway  and  a  sister.  Miss  Ellen 
Phillips. 

O  Leslie  Dana,  82,  who  in  December 
1925  established  a  special  endowment 
fund  to  provide  an  annual  award  to 
persons  meriting  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  died  early  in  January 
1955,  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Dana  was  for 
many  years  active  in  the  Old  Charter 
Oak  Stove  and  Range  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  was  interested  in  the  work  of 
various  welfare  agencies.  In  December 
1950  he  was  himself  awarded  the  Pan 
American  Medal  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which 
was  inscribed:  “To  Leslie  Dana  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  services  of  world-wide 
significance  for  the  advancement  of  eye 
research  and  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  honorary  membership  in 
the  Society. 
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O  Major  Af.  C.  Migel,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  I'rustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  long-time 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  blind,  was 
honored  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
during  a  meeting  in  the  fall. 

An  illuminated  scroll,  the  recently- 
established  Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial 
Award,  was  presented  to  Major  Migel. 
In  addition  the  Board  presented  him 
with  a  WTist  watch  in  token  of  their 
esteem. 

O  Professor  Samuel  J.  Konefsky,  blind 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Brooklyn  College,  was  named  alumnus 
of  the  year  (1954)  by  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president  of 
the  college,  presented  the  award  to  Dr. 
Konefsky  at  the  annual  Alumni  home¬ 
coming  dinner  last  November.  The  re¬ 
cipient  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
work  to  write  a  book  in  his  field. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  said  “Merry  Christmas”  to  its 
friends  and  co-workers  this  year  by 
means  of  a  coast-to-coast  radio  show, 
over  the  NBC  netw'ork.  More  than  150 
stations  carried  the  program  which  was 
given  on  Christmas  Sunday,  7:30-8:00 
P.M. 

Eva  LeGallienne,  famous  stage  star, 
read  a  beautiful  thought  from  Helen 
Keller;  Ben  Grauer,  known  to  many 
users  of  the  Talking  Book,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  another  Talking  Book 
recorder,  were  members  of  the  cast  which 
also  included  Maurice  Evans  and  Helen 
Traubel.  The  program  helped  to  con¬ 


tribute  toward  one  of  the  Foundation 
objectives — to  create  a  more  realistic 
attitude  toward  blindness  among  the 
sighted,  since  it  gave  expression  to  dis¬ 
pelling  various  misconceptions  about 
blindness,  and  wrapped  its  message  in 
a  happy  Christmas  atmosphere. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Francis  M.  .Andrews  whose  paper  “Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Schools  for  the  Blind” 
was  delivered  at  a  sectional  meeting  on  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  at  the  NR.A  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more  last  fall,  has  been  suj)erintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  since 
1942.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  that  post, 
Mr.  .Andrews  was  principal  at  Perkins,  first 
of  the  boys’  school  and  later  of  the  lower 
and  upper  schools,  from  1925  to  1942. 

Simon  Hoffman’s  contribution  in  this  issue 
continues  the  exploration  of  vocational 
guidance  counseling  into  another  field.  His 
article  in  the  December  1954  issue  of  the 
Xew  Outlook  took  up  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  older  blind  worker.  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  vocational  and  placement  coun 
selor  at  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind. 

Nelson  Coon  contributes  an  historical 
sketch  of  a  little-known  Italian  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  first  of 
three  articles  dealing  with  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  other 
articles  will  appear  in  early  issues.  Mr. 
Coon  is  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.  He  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  aid  of  Anna  Marie  Ascarelli  for 
help  in  difficult  translations  from  the  Latin. 

.Aaron  Solomon  who  discusses  the  role  of 
recreation  in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  blind,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  recreation  and  group  work  at  the 
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\cw  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  since 
He  obtained  his  B.S.  degree  at  City 
CoU  'ge,  New  York,  and  his  M.S.  in  social 
woik  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Woi  k,  at  Columbia  University.  His  previous 
t  !«erience  includes  work  with  the  New 
>bik  City  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Massachusetts  Jewish  Community 
f  enter. 

\  iRGiMA  M.  Axline,  Ph.D.,  wliose  fine  arti¬ 
cle,  “  That  the  Blind  May  See”  is  reprinted 
irom  the  Teachers  College  Record,  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  education  at  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Axline’s  writings  have  re¬ 
ceived  wide  circulation  in  many  journals 
dealing  with  exceptional  children  and  the 
psychological  problems  their  training  and 
education  bring  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Claire  L.  Jackson’s  article  on  the  blind 
child  in  the  normal  nursery  school  is  based 
on  a  wealth  of  both  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Jackson  graduated  from  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  College  of  Nursing  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  I'enn.,  after  which  she  worked  as  a 
visiting  nurse  in  Madison,  Wis.  She  later 
became  a  staff  member  of  a  Chicago  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospital  and  then  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Merrill  Palmer  School  in  Detroit, 
studying  child  growth  and  development, 
and  family  counseling.  After  she  finished 
her  graduate  work  she  directed  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  care  of  young  institutional¬ 
ized  children  in  Detroit,  and  taught  child 
growth  and  development  at  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1950  she  went  to  California  to  join 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  California 
Field  Service  for  Blind  Preschool  Children, 
under  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  she  and  four  other  workers 
visit  in  the  homes  of  250  blind  preschool 
children. 

“Alabama  Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind” 
was  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Center. 


ClASSim  COfMVfft 


Position  wanted:  Young  man,  ^3,  with  light 
perception,  travels  alone  very  well.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Has  B.A.  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Marshall  Ck)llege,  teaching 
certificate  for  high  school  level  in  social  studies, 
business,  English,  etc.  Has  had  door-to-door 
sales  experience.  Will  take  additional  training 
to  (qualify  for  teaching  the  blind  or  counseling. 
Write  Next’  Outlook  Box  .j-.A. 

Position  wanted:  Man  with  20/200  vision,  ten 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  A.B.  degree,  plus  social  work  grad¬ 
uate  training,  skills  in  other  fields.  Presently 
employed,  but  would  prefer  to  be  vending 
stand  supervisor,  home  teacher  supervisor,  or  in 
another  position.  Fur  additional  information 
write  Xew  Outlook,  Box  3-.\. 

Position  wanted:  Young  man,  29,  partially 
sighted,  B.S.  degree,  wants  position  as  teacher 
in  elementary  or  secondary  school  for  the  blind, 
to  teach  braille,  braille  shorthand,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  geography  or  civics.  Would  also  consider 
post  as  field  worker  or  counselor  for  the  blind. 
Has  permanent  professional  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  certificate.  W’rite  Nexv  Out¬ 
look  Box  5-A,  or  direct  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris, 
Counselor,  State  of  Tenn.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  202  Smith  Bldg. 
Coojiersville,  Tenn. 

Position  Wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 
braille,  etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Currently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  Service, 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Wanted:  Man  with  gtxxl  usable  vision  with 
recreation  background  to  supervise  and  direct 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  Nexv  Out¬ 
look  Box  2-A,  or  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  included 


the  most  convenient 
portable  typewriter 
for  the  blind . . .  iB 


Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  right  from  the  key¬ 
board. .  .eliminates  groping  and 
fussing  in  back  of  machine. 

2,  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon 
Changer  makes  ribbon  changing  as 
easy  as  1-2-3. 

3,  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards 
and  envelopes  easier... holds  paper 
rigidly  in  position . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

4,  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 

5^  Super-Strength  Frame  Construc¬ 
tion  prevents  frame  distortion... 
keeps  all  operating  parts  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  through  years  of 
constant  use. 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind,  write: 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  for  the  BLIND,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 
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